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THE THREE SONGSTERS. 
N the bird world nature has endowed three 
species so liberally that in them it would seem 
all the power of melody had been confined, leav- 
ing to the other feathered musicians only imita- 
tions, varied in a greater or less degree. 

It is almost unnecessary to name these species, 
since poets have sung their praises so long, and 
in so many different measures, that the words 
nightingale, skylark, and mocking-bird are sy- 
nonymous for all that is beautiful in music. 

But these bits of feathered song are quite as 
delicate as they are pleasing, and the care they 
demand so particular, in order to provoke the 
greatest amount of melody, that one might write 
hint after hint upon what is best suited for or in- 
jurious to them until more columns than can usu- 
ally be devoted to one article were filled. 

To speak of each 
in a brief way, the 
mocking-bird shall j 
be named first, not 
because any one of 
the three excels 
the others, but for 
the reason that he 
is a bird of our 
own raising. Even 
though he is known 
so well, it will not 
be out of place to 
describe him. A 
well-developed bird 


should be about 
nine and a half 
inches in length; 


the upper part of 
the head, neck, and 
back a brownish 


ash-color; wings 
and tail nearly 
black, with white 
on the quill fea- 
thers; tail ‘ cunei- 


form, the two out- 
er feathers white. 
The others, except 
the middle ones, 
simply tipped with 
white; the chin is 
white, and the 
neck, breast, and 
under parts very 
light gray. On the 
female the white 
of the wings is not 
as. clear, nor as 
much of it, and 
the wings are of a 
brownish hue. 

A very particular 
bird in regard to 
his eating is this 
little bunch of imi- 
tation, and his food 
and water should 
be given at the 
same hours each 
day, for he soon 
learns. when the 
time has come for 
his meals, and is 
likely to injure him- 
self dashing around 
the cage if the at- 
tendant is behind 
time. His cage 
should be as large 
as possible, with 
an arched top, and 
should. be washed 
thoroughly with hot 
water and soap at 
least every month, 
care being taken 
to have the water 
reach every minute 
crevice. His house 
should be cleaned 
each day, and the 
floor . should — be 
strewn thickly with 
washed gravel. The 
bath-cup should be 
of the largest reg- 
ular size, and it is 
“well to keep it al- 
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firm believer in the cold-water cure 
he is not feeling particularly well.’ As 
food itself, there are several kinds of pre- 
pared food for sale’ at the different bird stores, 
which require simply the addition of a little 
grated carrot. Avoid that which is prepared 
with grease, and which is recommended because 
even the trouble of grating in fresh carrot may 
be dispensed with; it will injure the bird jn 
time, as can be instanced in a number of cases. 
A very. good food for mocking-birds, if one ‘is 
willing to go to the trouble of making it fresh 
each day, may be prepared by taking of pounded 
cracker one-fourth, of grated carrot one-fourth, 
bruised hemp seed one-eighth, barley meal one- 
eighth, and hard-boiled egg one-fourth. Mix it 
with sufficient milk to form a thick paste. In 
addition to this, or any other food, the bird should 


when 
to the 


| be given, at intervals of two or three days, either 
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meal-worms, boiled egg, lean beef chopped very 
fine, spiders, dried grasshoppers, or berries. The 
grasshoppers can be purchased in tin cans, dried, 
from almost any dealer in birds. 

Particular attention should be paid to keeping 
him protected from draughts, but at the same time 
to give him plenty of out-door air. « If the feathers 
begin to fall out from his head, or if he gives signs 
of irritation, then make a salve of flower of sul- 
phur and water, and apply it to the affected parts 
twice each day. If the tongue becomes scaly, 
which will be known by his refusing to eat, re- 
move the scales carefully with a quill moistened 
in olive oil, . If he has diarrhoea, give him meal- 
worms, spiders, or grasshoppers until checked ; 
in some eases blackbérries will suffice.. These 
birds often beeome blind, and for that there is 
no cure gave death, which will speedily come. 

The nightingale, the bird of lovers and of poets, 
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is about five inches long, the top of the head and 
rather light- 
er on the belly, throat white, and wings and tail 
The only difference between the 
that does not 
stand so erect, the legs are shorte ~ the head more 
rounded, and the white on her throat is not 
No better description has 
ever been given of the nightingale’s powers than 
that by Coleridge when he writes 
“The 


back grayish-brown, breast ash gray 


dark brown. 
male and the female is the latter 
as 


clear as on her mate 






merry nightingale 
That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As if he were fearful that an April night 


Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music.” 
The nightingale’s cage should be from twelve 
to eighteen inches long, nearly the same depth, 
and about a foot high; the top should be covered 


with green baize or 
pn SE ss) cloth instead of 
wire, and the three 
perches—two near 
the bottom, and the 


other half the way 
up—should also be 
covered with cloth 
It will be 
to remove the 
ering of the perch- 


hecessary 


cov- 


es at least once ev- 
three 
water 


ery two ol 
weeks. Th 
vessel should be of 
made to pro- 


je ct outside, so that 


glass, 


the bird may bathe 
in it if he so de- 
sires, and a large 
bath cup always 
filled should be in 
the bottom of the 
cage, as he is re 
markably fond of 
bathing. The cage 
itself should be 
painted green, and 
branches of trees, 
or, what is better, 
climbing plants, 
should be twined 
around it to imitate 
foliage. 

In one or two in- 
stances this bird 


has been known to 
breed in captivity; 
but it is seldom the 
most hardy will live 


more than two or 
three years in .a 
cage. Ants’ eggs 
and meal - worms 
are its favorite 
food ; but it may be 


given chopped beef 


or mutton (very 
lean), boiled  car- 
rots, the volk of 
hard-boiled eggs, 


spiders, and grass- 


hoppers. A very 
good paste is made 
by taking equal 
portions of carrots, 
hard-boiled egg, 
stale’ wheat bread, 
and boiled calf’s 
heart, all grated and 
mixed with about 
half ‘the quantity 


of ants’ eggs. But 
this paste must be 
made fresh each 
day. In France the 
nightingale is fed on 
dried cakes made of 
one pound of pea 
meal, half a pound 
of honey, half a pint 
almonds 
pounded fine, and 


ol sweet 


ee half an ounee of 
butter, The whole 
Fig. 4.—Satror Serr ror Boy is mashed well to- 


vether, formed into 
small cakes, and 
dried in the sun; 
when fed, it ig 
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grated fine. As these cakes will keep sweet sev- 
eral months, they are, at least, more convenient 
to use. Meal-worms given each day will do very 
much toward keeping the bird in good health. 

Some fanciers hang green muslin over the top 
of the cage, allowing it to fall over the sides until 
the upper perch is hidden, as the bird, being nat- 
urally very shy, sings better when hidden from 
view. 

The skylark, in addition to its own beautiful 
song, learns that of other birds quite readily, 
which is desirable for the sake of variety, since 
he is such an indefatigable songster. His length 
is about seven and a half inches; the upper part 
of his body is brownish with dark spots, the 
breast and sides are gray, brown spotted, and the 
belly a muddy white. He has a slender body, 
long legs, with toes that spread out and are armed 
with long spurs, as the flowers that look like his 
feet and are called “ larkspurs.” When he sings, 
the crest of silky feathers on his head, that is 
unnoticeable when he is at rest, rises erect, and 
he looks just as he feels, that he had rather sing 
his song high up in the air than in a cage any day, 

The skylark should have a good roomy cage, 
with a circular front projecting like a bay-win- 
dow, and in it should be kept a bit of fresh turf, 
on which he can stand and sing. No perches are 
needed, for his claws are stiff, and he can not 
stand on them. The bottom of the cage should 
be covered with gravel fully an inch deep, in or- 
der that he may roll and dust himself, for, as he 
never uses water, it is his way of cleaning him- 
self. The top of the cage should be covered with 
cloth instead of wire. 

The food boxes must be hung outside the cage, 
so that the gravel may not be thrown into them 
when the bird is dusting himself. In their natu- 
ral state they feed on insects, small seed, and 
grain. In confinement they should have pop- 
py, crushed hemp seed, barley meal, and bread- 
crumbs, with some green food and insects occa- 
sionally ; a few ants’ eggs, or lean boiled beef 
chopped very fine, may be given once each week ; 
the sod must always be renewed as soon as it 
grows dry. Young larks should be fed with wheat 
bread soaked in milk, crushed poppy seeds, and 
ants’ eggs. Some larks will eat canary and mil- 


let seed. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 

BAZAR, anD HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Messxs, Harper & BrorHers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
IiARPER’s WeExkkLy, HaAkprr’s Bazar, and 
ILARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W «eK Ly and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs, 


No. 135, published May 30, contains a variety 
of reading matter adapted to little folk, and an un- 
usual number of bright and attactive tilustrations. 
Among the latter is a spirited front-page by MR. 
Tuomas Nast, called“ Bow-wow” ; a full-page, 
entitled “In the Halls of His Ancestors” ; anda 
piquant wood-engraving, called“ What Happen- 
ed When Dinah Went Out and Left Topsy All 
Alone,” by \1, P. SHARE. 

Besides the serial story, “ Mr. Stubbs’s Bro- 
ther,” this number contains two very tuteresting 
short stories—“ The Big Blast at the Stone Quar- 
ry,” by W. O. SvODDARD, and “ Popsey,” by 
MATTHEW WHITE, JUN. 

Mus, JOHN LILLI& continues her series of en- 
tertaining articles on Music in a sketch entitled 
“ Handel and‘ The Messiah.” Under the title 
of “ My First Kangaroo Hunt,” Mrs, J. C. Gir- 
FORD relates some of her hunting experiences in 
Australia. MR. ALLAN FORMAN contributes a 
practical article on “ Photography and Work.” 
Decoration-Day is remembered by MRS. MaxGa- 
rer E. SANGSTER in @ beautiful poem, entitled 
“ The Little Green Beds.” 


IB Our next Number will contain a very 
rich and striking design for a WW ATER-LALY AND 
Docwoop Curtain, drawn éy Mrs. T. W. 
DkwInG, author of “ Beauty in Dress.” The 
same Number will be enriched by sumptuous art 
illustrations ; an original illustration of “ The 
‘Lady Maud,” by a well-known American art- 
ist; engravings of New Spring Styles ; humor- 
ous illustrations ; and a rich and attractive va- 
riety of stories, poems, essays,and other useful and 
readable matter. 


= 








AN AVERTED EVIL. 


HERE are physiologists who do not hes- 
itate to assert that the European races 

are deteriorating as their civilization is crys- 
tallizing, and that the deterioration is not 
seen altogether in the royal families where 
insanity prevails, and where intermarriago 





has been the rule, but in the middle, classes 
and the aristocracy as well, and it is to be 
ascribed, as much as to anything else, to 
the constant excitement, more or less, of the 
brain through the daily use of strong beers 
and wines and spirits by the mothers of the 
race there. Few foreign ladies, it is said, 
think of such a thing as refusing wine at 
table, and it is a common draught for re- 
freshment elsewhere. Beer in the Northern 
countries is as frequent a drink as water, 
the brandy flask in the railway coach is a 
usual sight, and the rubicund face and hard 
flesh of the women past forty tell their own 
story of the stimulant that produced them. 
In the Southern countries, and more partic- 
ularly in France, where it has been the hab- 
it to think that light wines fostered sobri- 
ety, the after-dinner face is not that of the 
heavy intoxication of the North, but the 
flush of a gentle exhilaration that plays 
upon the nerves pleasurably, and repeated 
every day produces its effect upon the brain 
at last in some form, as the premature and 
unfortunate death of one brilliant youth 
after another from diseases connected with 
the brain would attest were there no other 
evidence. Of course it is reasoned that any- 
thing which arouses the nerves too keenly 
and too frequently wears upon them, weak- 
ens them, and ruins them, and an eminent 
Italian physician is said to have announced 
his belief that coffee itself, which we usual- 
ly consider so innocuous, has “ contributed 
strikingly to the destruction of our consti- 
tutions, producing debility, convulsions, 
palsy, vertigo, and many other disorders,” 
as if those were not enough. 

If this theorizing has any truth in it, we 
may congratulate ourselves that in this 
country, whatever may be the exceptions, 
it has nowhere been the rule for women to 
take alcoholic drink either at the table or 
between meals, except under a physician’s 
prescription and oversight, and then but 
gingerly. Those ladies who have the-op- 
portunity to take wine at dinner are, in 
comparison to the whole female population 
among us, a mere handful, and of these 
many decline the opportunity, and our pub- 
lic opinion has always been of such a de- 
cided nature that few who do avail them- 
selves of it feel quite comfortable in taking 
more than a single glass, as if that act put 
them under suspicion, or was a concession 
to the destruction of others. 

It is to this fortunate habit of American 
women in general that the coming American 
race, say the theorizers, is to owe its su- 
premacy, the children to be born of mothers 
who have not impaired the action of their 
brains by soaking them in alcohol, or in- 
creased the action of their nerves, already 
stimulated by keen atmosphere and exciting 
life, by too much of the pleasant exhilara- 
tion of claret or champagne. How deadly 
the effect of opposite habits on their part 
might be can be seen from the report made 
to one of our Legislatures by a learned phy- 
sician who had investigated the subject of 
distraught nerves in general, and idiocy in 
particular. “The habits of the parents of 
three hundred of the idiots were learned,” he 
says, “and one hundred and forty-five, or 
nearly one-half, are reported as known to be 
habitual drunkards. Such parents, it is af- 
firmed, give a weak and lax constitution to 
their children, who are consequently defi- 
cient in bodily and vital energy, and pre- 
disposed by their very organization to have 
cravings for alcoholic stimulants. Many of 
these children are feeble, and live irregular- 
ly. Having a lower vitality, they feel the 
want of some stimulant. If they pursue the 
course of their fathers, which they have 
more temptation to follow and less power to 
avoid than the children of the temperate, 
they add to their hereditary weakness, and 
increase the tendency to idiocy in their con- 
stitution, and this they leave to their chil- 
dren after them. Seven idiotic children 
were born in one family of parents who were 
drunkards.” 

If so terrible a demonstration as this is 
made on the account of positive drunken- 
ness, and that in the case of both parents, 
it may be a problem requiring delicate cal- 
culation to determine the amount of the 
actual injury done to children by the use 
on the part of the mothers alone of stimu- 
lants to a point that can not be called 
drunkenness, if it can be called so much as 
exhilaration or excitement; but that it is in- 
jury, and injury of greater or less important 
degree, can not be doubted under such evi- 
dence and its logical deductions; and we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves as a 
people if it is an injury that is inflicted with 
a comparatively inappreciable foree upon 
the children of such a race as ours, already 
composed of such various strains and his- 
tories that its nervous susceptibilities may 
be supposed to be wrought to as high a 
pitch as is compatible with its physical en- 
durance to sustain. And in that view we 
are inclined to be glad and proud of the 
fact that to the great body of American mo- 
thers alcoholic stimulants present no attrac- 





tion or temptation ; that they regard them 
generally with distrust, and sometimes with 
abhorrence; that they will not quiet their 
crying babies with gin, and make them lit- 
tle drunkards in the cradle; that they dis- 
like to kindle any dormant seed of evil that 
may be inherited by the tiny brains, they 
know not how, by themselves drinking beer 
to enrich the natural food of the wean- 
lings; and that, on the average, their great- 
est concession to the thing is in the occa- 
sional flavoring of a pudding sauce; that 
on the whole they are, with tolerable una- 
nimity, of the opinion that if strong drink 
is bad, they will have none of it, and if it is 
good, they are well enough without it, and 
will let well enough alone. 





(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXIX. 

A year had passed, and June had come at Char- 
pentier. The students were enjoying the prospect 
of vacation. The great days of final examination 
were approaching. The lordly Seniors, who felt 
sure of their own standing, were walking in 
groups along under the elms, and lifting a re- 
spectful hat to the passing beauties, 

Charlie Alvord, who all expected would be 
the first man, was strolling along with a friend 
from New York, Eastman Jones, who had come 
up to pay him a visit. Two young ladies passed 
them, one in deep mourning. Charlie Alvord 
raised his hat, and Eastman Jones, raising his, 
gave a curious glance at the maiden in black. 

“ That is as sweet an apparition as I have seen 
in Charpentier,” said he—‘ the one in the little 
cloak and black hat. Who is she?” 

“That is Miss Rose Chadwick,” said Charlie 
Alvord, “the president’s niece, and the despair 
of under-graduates. Isn’t she a beauty? She 
came here last summer. It seems she has hada 
great deal of trouble. Her father was murdered 
out West, and the news was suddenly broken to 
her aunt, his sister, and she died. This young 
lady was alone with her at the time, and suffered 
a great shock. Then she has been disappointed 
in love, I believe. Miss Williams told me she 
had ‘had a great deal of trouble. But they are 
very kind to her, and she is a perfect angel, we 
think.” 

“Oh, I remember! My sisters knew her in New 
York society. She came from the West a per- 
fect greenhorn, and dressed queerly. I know my 
sisters said that she was making a sensation, 
and that she had such a number of admirers. 
Amongst them, a Lord Somebody and an old fat 
Californian, the Hon. Hathorne Mack.” 

“He has got all her father’s money, they say, 
and I think President Williams is trying to get 
some of it away from him for her.” 

“ What a history! and what a sweet, sad, trou- 
bled face! Charlie, would it be in bad taste for 
us to walk back and see it again ?” said Jones. 

“Oh no. I have the honor to know both la- 
dies. Perhaps we will join them, and I will in- 
troduce you,” said Alvord. 

They walked up, crossed a rustic bridge, met 
the beaux and belles of Charpentier walking in 
the warm twilight, retraced their steps, and met 
Rose and her cousin. Charlie Alvord joined them, 
was well received; a1.d introduced his friend. 

“Miss Williams, may I present my friend Mr. 
Eastman Jones ?—a law pill from Harvard, a man 
sighing for his first cause—‘thou great first 
cause, least understood, you know. Miss Chad- 
wick, good-evening. Allow me.” So, with truest 
generosity, Charlie took Miss Williams, who was 
only a quiet, modest, and sufficiently agreeable 
girl, leaving the beauty to his friend. 

Rose was strangely changed by her year of sor- 
row. Her face had been one of expectancy, of 
hope. “ Beauty with a future” had been written 
on it. Now it was beauty with a past. There 
was a depth, a lovely tenderness of expression, a 
drawn-down corner to the mouth, which did not 
hurt its rosy fullness. The tall, slender figure 
had filled out a little, for youth and health must 
improve its conditions, no matter what the mind 
suffers. She was gentler than of yore, and the 
voice and pronunciation had reached even what 
Professor Paton called perfection. 

“T think I have heard my sisters speak of you,” 
said Mr. Jones, “They used to meet you at Mrs. 
Mortimer’s.” 

“Oh yes,” said Rose, a little color rising in her 
cheek, above the black frills of her collarette. 
“ How are they now? I have scarcely heard of 
New York for a year.” 

“And you have passed it in this village, the 
last year ?” asked the young man. 

“Yes, in this blessed village. Is it not a love- 
ly spot ?” said Rose, sadly. 

“Tt is enchanting; this broad street, these 
trees, and such superb forests in the neighbor- 
hood, and these rapid, fumultuous streams burst- 
ing out everywhere. You like the country, Miss 
Chadwick ?” 

Rose turned upon him a pair of eyes which 
went to the heart of the “law pill,” as his friend 
irreverently called him. “I love it; it has brought 
me peace,” said she. 

From that moment Eastman Jones was her 
slave. As he looked into that sad face he felt 
an irresistible longing to serve her. He had 
found his “ great first cause.” He loved her at 
first sight; he loved her unconscious sweetness, 
her sacred sorrow, her wounded youth, and her 
womanhood. He did not say all this to himself, 
he only felt a certain bewilderment, out of which 
soil this flower of devotion was to grow; and 
when Miss Williams turned, and invited them 
home to tea, he felt that he walked on the air. 


It had been a year of consolation, of quiet 





study, of learning homely duties, of contact with 
the plain, simple, elevated thought of a quiet stu- 
dent household, in the best stratum of Amerfcan 
life, to Rose. 

After her aunt died, the beautiful house and 
all Mrs. Trevylyan’s money went back to Mr. 
Trevylyan’s family, and Rose was left without a 
home, and penniless, Pascal Chadwick’s affairs 
were in the utmost confusion, Hathorne Mack 
owned everything. He had appeared in Wall 
Street, at his showy lodgings in Fifth Avenue, as 
if nothing had happened; no one whispered of 
the episode of Rebecca Marjoribanks, If any one 
knew of it, it was Decker, and he was not apt to 
spread reports until he was ready, All that Rose 
knew was that she had nothing, and he had all; 
that her uncle and aunt put their good arms 
about her, and took her to their quiet, frugal 
country home. 

President Williams had known how to treat the 
wounded creature. He and his wife left her to 
nature and time, and they threw in “ those iron- 
clad joys which we call employments.” She had 
been allowed to weep her fill, then to go off for 
long walks in that pure balsamic air under the 
pines, to where the partridge-berries gleamed in 
the green moss, and where the pine cones lay in 
fragrant heaps, where the ferns sprang in grace- 
ful profusion ; to the top of hills from which she 
looked upward into illimitable blue, or down on 
the peaceful industry of a well-ordered, quiet 
community, where the farmers led a life of com- 
fortable industry, proud of their nearness to Char- 
pentier College, ambitious to send their sons to 
its fountain of learning, and hoping that they 
might there learn to be—let us say it reverently— 
the Lincolns and the Garfields of the future. 

It was the greatest contrast, this life, to the 
wandering, homeless, and nomadic life of her 


youth, It was again a contrast to her New York 
life. Never in all her troubled and changeful ex- 


istence had the girl known this life of “ plain liv- 
ing and high thinking.” She watched her aunt’s 
economies in housekeeping, the neat, tasteful, 
frugal, well-ordered table, with surprise. The vil- 
lage ethics of politeness and etiquette amused 
her in spite of herself. She saw the questions of 
precedence, of calls, and invitations, reduced to 
microscopic smallness, but still in their way a 
parody of the larger city life, and fashion, a word 
which she hoped that she had heard for the last 
time, was as often on the lips of those ladies who 
came in to her aunt’s tea parties as it had been in 
New York on the lips of poor Mrs. Philippeau. 

But her uncle, as soon as the sudden storms of 
weeping were over, as soon as the wild grief which 
tore her young heart could be assuaged, put her 
at her books. In her black gown, in which she 
looked like a young nun undergoing a novitiate, 
she spent many a quiet, strong hour of the severe 
winter studying Greek, Latin, and mathematics, 
giving her uncle every day new food for his fa- 
vorite hobby, “the higher education of women.” 

** Why, she beats the boys all to pieces,” said 
he to his wife, in the privacy of the conjugal bed- 
room; “she could take the first honors.” 

“Oh, now, Mr. Williams, don’t make her work 
too hard, and ruin her health and beauty,” said 
his wife, who was not an advanced person. “I 
want her to go back into the world and marry 
well.” 

“My dear,” said the professor, glancing at a 
basket of his own stockings, which were most 
beautifully darned, “every woman is not born to 
be a perfect wife, as you were.” 

“Well, they should be trained to the profes- 
sion of being a wife,” said Mrs. Williams. 

“That is true; but if we leave Rose, who is a 
person of remarkable gifts, to brood over her 
troubles, she would go mad,” said the president. 

“T know, dear; I know you are very wise; and 
I have wished sometimes, as you know, that J 
could have cared for study. It might have help- 
ed me more—” 

A few bright tears fell on the president’s stock- 
ings, and the presidential hand wiped them away 
from the dear old familiar eyes. 

“We must not strike these solemn, tender 
chords, Elizabeth,” said he, firmly, thinking of his 
dead boy—the boy of promise, the student, the 
thinker, the young man of overwrought brain, the 
victim perhaps of a too great ambition. “I shall 
not force her, dear, to study; and do you make 
her like yourself, a lovely practical woman. I 
see every day an improvement in her. She is so 
coherent, and to the purpose, She is far more 
developed than I had supposed. I believe that 
Rose is the better for this year of hard study. 
Remember what she has suffered; and remem- 
ber, too, how fragmentary her education had 
been. Then, if I can save nothing from the 
wreck of Pascal’s fortunes, she must support 
herself. She can make a first-rate teacher.” 

“Ob, Mr. Williams! that lovely girl a teacher! 
I want her to be an elegant woman of the world,” 
said the wife. 

The president sat down and laughed at his 
wife. ‘ My dear,” said he, “ permit me to say that 
you women are all alike, You are just like that 
excellent Mrs. Trevylyan, who was so superior to 
fashion, and yet she wanted Rose to be a ‘ woman 
of the world.” 

Mrs. Williams had her own mother-wit to 
help her, and she liked, as any good wife would, 
to get the better of the president in an argument. 
“Do you think Charlie Alvord will be a country 
parson ?” said she, 

“No, no; he is born to be a statesman and a 
politician, Charlie is a natural leader, an ora- 
tor—’ 

“Do you think Edward Mackintosh would make 
a good school-master ?” 

“Why, no. Elizabeth, what are you talking 
about? Edward is to be a man of affairs; his 
mind is comprehensive. He will govern great 
enterprises, and be the head and front of rail- 
roads, banks, insurance companies, etc.” 

“Do you think Peter Champlin would make a 
good soldier ?” 
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«No, no. Peter was born to be a school-mas- 
ter, and he will make an admirable one.” 

“Well, my dear,” said his wife, “ women are 
born with the same diversity of intellect. I was 
born to be a domestic, home-loving wife and mo- 
ther; our daughter was born to bea teacher ; our 
Rose was born to be a leader of society and a 
woman of the world,” said Mrs. Williams. 

The president looked at his wife with an ex- 
pression of dismay, ‘ Elizabeth,” said he, “ have 
you been studying casuistry ?” 

“No, dear; I don’t know what that means. 
But I have common-sense, I hope.” 

“Elizabeth, you are a great woman,” said the 
president. “ But poor Rose is to try to be a gov- 
erness, She wants to begin immediately, See, 
T have this funny letter from a little Frenchman 
in New York, Do read it.” 


“ President Williams: 

“Sare,—I have the honor to wish serve Miss 
Rose Chadwick, whom my rascal brother in the 
law Hathorne Mack do cheat, She have write 
to me she like teach my leetle boy, who love her 
mooch.. My wife say she love Miss Rose, and 
make her welcome to Saratoga the July prochain. 
I give Miss Rose what she want of monies, and 
all the honor and respect which I for her feel is 
too mooch for my words, Excuse the english of 
my hand. I can spik your noble language, but 
when I write him the idiotisms troubles me. The 
time for the mails begins to come, so I sends my 
respects to Miss Rose, and Pierre her sends one 
thousand kisses, 

“T am, noble sare, your very humble servent, 

“Jean Pierre Paivipreav.” 


Tn talking with Rose, Mrs. Williams found that 
the girl was determined to take this position. 

“TI know these people well, dear aunt,” said 
she. “ Marie is silly, but she is neither cruel nor 
vicious, Her husband is the best-hearted little 
man in the world; Pierre is the dearest child. If 
I must work for my living, could I go where I 
would be happier than with them? Of course 
I must meet sorrow, mortification ; a different po- 
sition will bring with it, of course, many a rub; 
but I feel sure that nothing cam shock or harm 
me further, My year with you has given me such 
different ideas of what life is that I can bear any- 
thing. Let me at least go and try.” 

“You shall, my dear, if you will promise me 
that if the shoe hurts, you will cast it from you 
and come back to me.” 

“ Dear, dear woman, I will,” said Rose. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES, 


N ULL muslin, French nainsook, and other 

sheer lawns that have no starch and are of 
dull ivory white, yet are clearer than cream-color, 
are the fabrics used in imported dresses, Em- 
broidery is invariably employed for the trimming, 
and to this is sometimes added some inexpensive 
lace, or perhaps a little real Mechlin, or Valen- 
ciennes in the new designs that have small fig- 
ures with feathery edges, and show a great deal 
of the foundation mesh-work. The embroidery is 
most effectively used as scant flounces for the 
skirt, trimming it sometimes in many rows up the 
front, with three rows extending all around it, 
and ample back drapery to cover the plain part 
of the back; while other dresses have three or 
four embroidered flounces, so wide that they cov- 
er all the skirt but a short space for hip drapery. 
The open designs for such work have been most 
in favor, but there are also many flounces of the 
thicker work that can scarcely be detected from 
needle-work, For simple dresses this work is 
done in patterns of dots scattered about, or else 
in scalloped rows near the edge, and is very ef- 
fective. For more elaborate dresses there are 
larger flower, leaf, and vine patterns, and some 
blocks, Greek squares, and involved geometrical 
designs. The over-dress of white muslin is made 
without lining, but is worn over a high corset cov- 
er, the sleeves being the only transparent part of 
the corsage. The neck is cut in a low point in 
front, or it may be finished high at the throat 
with a standing ruffle of embroidery, and inside 
this two standing frills of lace. A pretty finish 
for a pointed throat is given also by a fichu of 
the mull that is shirred down its only seam—that 
in the middle behind; its bias ends drawn close- 
ly down on the shoulders are lapped, or knotted, 
or held by a ribbon bow on the bust just above 
the waist line in front. This fichu may also be 
added to a high corsage to give the effect of a 
full bust and sloping shoulders ; the high corsage 
has its standing frills of embroidery and lace, 
and the embroidery may also be in lengthwise 
rows to form a vest, and extend thence along the 
edge of the paniers that curve down on each 
hip from the middle of the front. Another 
trimming that is quite inexpensive is a puff of 
the sheer mull around the neck and wrists with 
ribbon run in it. There may be frills of em- 
broidery or lace below the puff, but for a simple 
dress a pretty frill may be added of the mull 
doubled and bias, and this should be pulled apart 
in pouf-like roundness, instead of being pressed 
flat. Very narrow ribbon, only half an inch wide, 
may be knotted or looped with many ends in the 
front or on the left side of the neck. The seams 
in the waist and sleeves of these thin lawns should 
not be left “raw”; that is, with rough edges, 
They are neatest when made with the English 
bag seam that first sews the edges together, mak- 
ing the seam on the outside of the dress, The 
garment is then turned and sewed on the wrong 
side, covering the seam just made as if with a 
bag—hence the name. The draped polonaise is 
much used for white mull over-dresses. The 
bodice is first fitted like a basque, and trimmed 
along its lower edges with the embroidery in two 
rows, one turned up and the other down, or with 





a puff over a ribbon, and the drapery is added in 
lengthwise tucks on the hips and in front. Be- 
low these tucks the drapery will be quite full, 
and is made still fuller by the frills of embroid- 
ery. This fullness is curved upward behind, and 
disappears under the straighter breadths that are 
draped at the back. Another fashion omits the 
tucks, and finishes the top of the drapery with 
embroidery, which is then gathered on the edge 
of the basque. For very dressy occasions a large 
sash bow with long ends of doubled white watered 
silk is placed on the back of the basque, but or- 
dinarily a bow of the muslin is used there. An- 
other fashion for such dresses repeats the shirred 
basques of last summer, having a round yoke of 
many rows of shirring, with also shirring at the 
waist line in front and back. A satin ribbon at 
the waist is passed under the shirring of the 
back, and outside of the rest of the basque, serv- 
ing as a belt. The deep apron over-skirt is used 
with such a basque, and is furnished with a deep 
flounce of embroidery in front, while the back has 
a drawing-string of ribbon across it, making a 
panier puff at the top, while below it the muslin 
is slit up the middle, and falls in two square ends 
that are trimmed all around, The ribbon of the 
drawing-string forms a great bow with many loops 
below the puff. The surplice belted waist is also 
used for such dresses, but preference is given to 
corsages that slope over the hips, defining their 
outline, and being enlarged below by panier 
drapery. 
PLAINER WHITE DRESSES. 


Tucked gathered ruffles are used on mull dress- 
es for ladies wearing mourning, and the styles of 
making are similar to those just described. For 
very simple dresses, such as young girls should 
wear at school Commencements, parties, etc., 
sprigged or dotted muslin is used. The skirt is 
covered by three or four gathered flounces edged 
with lace, and the basque is tucked or pleated, 
and confined by a belt of ribbon that forms a 
sash bow behind. These cost about $20 at the 
furnishing stores, 

For morning dresses white linen lawn without 
figures is used, and is made beautiful by ruffles 
of Irish point or guipure embroidery. These 
dresses have a fitted basque with a deep apron 
over-skirt, and there are three embroidered flounces 
on the lower skirt; a similar ruffle edges the 
over-skirt and basque, and there is a vest of the 
embroidery. 

WHITE SURAH, ETC. 


At afternoon weddings in May or June white 
is almost the only wear for young ladies, but 
these toilettes are of satin Surah made elaborate 
with embroidery, or else white China crape with 
lace, or perhaps silk muslin or nuns’ veiling, with 
finely wrought figures all over the fabric, and 
many yards of Oriental lace for garniture. The 
sash, the gloves, and bonnet are also white, and 
the only touch of color is given by the large clus- 
ter of flowers on the corsage, or of feathers in 
the bonnet. The basque with bouffantly trimmed 
skirt is preferred to polonaises for such dresses. 
The throat is exposed, and there is quite a dis- 
play of trimming on the front of the corsage and 
about the neck. A jewelled brooch fastens the 
dress on the bust, and another may be stuck in 
the trimming on the side of the neck. The bon- 
net may be a tiny capote of shirred thin white 
crape, or its crown may be of flowers, with a 
shirred crape or lace brim, and there are short 
dark velvet strings to tie under the chin. Ifa 
large hat is worn, it is of the finest white split 
straw, or of Manila, with nodding white plumes 
on the outside, and usually some dark velvet in- 
side the brim. If the head is bare the coiffure is 
of the simplest low style, with a small Greek 
knot or a twist that is broad and low, while the 
front hair is cut short and is in small curved 
locks all above the forehead if the face is oval; 
but if the forehead is low and broad, the locks 
are only on the temples, while the hair between 
is drawn back and forms a soft Pompadour roll. 
There is no ornament but a jewelled comb worn 
—not even a flower is used by young ladies, Old- 
er ladies wear two ostrich tips, or else a pompon 
and aigrette of marabout and heron feathers on 
the left side of the head, All conspicuous jewel- 
ry, especially ear-rings and necklaces, is avoided by 
young ladies; bracelets of the slenderest shape 
and valuable rings are the more favored pieces. 


SURAH DRESSES. 


The twilled Surahs with or without satin finish 
are in great favor for street suits, and these take 
the place of the summer taffeta silks so long used, 
and rival the popular foulards. Dark Surabs 
are used for the street, such as navy blue, gray- 
blue, very dark garnet, and cypress green. These 
are trimmed with embroidery on the material, or 
with the écru mull embroidery, or else with black 
lace frills either of French imitation thread lace 
or the silk Spanish lace. Navy blue silk Surah 
skirts with two narrow pleatings around the foot 
and low apron drapery that has a frill of French 
black lace four inches deep are very stylish. 
Dark green satin Surah with a Greek apron on 
which is laid like a border écru Irish point em- 
broidery on mull, with the scalloped edges up- 
ward, is very effective. The polka-dotted or ieaf- 
figured Spanish lace that is all silk edges the 
pleatings of black silk Surahs of light quality, 
while those that are heavier have embroidery in 
square designs only two or three inches wide as 
an edging for pleated frills, A French fancy is to 
tuck these frills half their depth, stitching each 
pleat near the edge to form a lengthwise tuck, 
then letting it fall loosely below, and sewing on 
lace or embroidery. For instance, edge a short 
wrinkled apron of Surah with a pleating six inch- 
es deep, tucked by machine down its upper half, 
and finished below with two inches of embroidery, 
To complete the front of such a skirt have two 
narrow knife-pleatings of Surah at the foot, and 
above this another pleating so deep that its head 
is lost under the apron just described; this very 





wide pleating is also tucked lengthwise half its 


depth, then simply pressed (or tacked on the 
wrong side), and edged with embroidery. The 
back drapery is then of two widths from the belt 
down to the lower ruffle, where it is tacked per- 
manently, so that it can not be displaced, and 
may be either widely faced on the wrong side, or 
else its edges are turned under and sewed to the 
lower skirt. Such dresses must be made up on 
a foundation skirt of silk, alpaca, silesia, or other 
fabric less flimsy than Surah, in order to make 
the skirt preserve its shape; and this is not to 
be objected to as a sham skirt, as it often costs 
as much or more than the thin fabric of the out- 
side which it is meant to support; the best French 
dresses have this foundation skirt, and the best 
modistes here use it, taking care, however, to so 
arrange the drapery that the foundation can not 
possibly be disclosed when worn. 

The short round polka basque is much used 
for summer Surah dresses. This reaches two 
inches below the waist line, is nearly straight 
around, is whaleboned to the lowest end of each 
seam {as all basques should be), and is finished 
on its edge with one or two full bias puffs, or else 
two thick box-pleatings of satin, and perhaps on 
this may fall a frill of Spanish lace that is very 
seant on the sides, and full like a fan in the mid- 
dle of the front and back. 

A stylish ruche that is not too full and fussy 
for trimming the foot of a silk skirt has first at 
the lower edge a gathered frill, either straight or 
bias, two inches and a half wide when finished. 
Then above this, with its lower edge falling upon 
it, is the ruche six inches deep when finished, 
either straight or bias, and gathered by three 
parallel rows in the middle. It is well to line this 
ruche with crinoline or stiff net, and to tack the 
top edges to the skirt to keep it from falling. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. James McCresery & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
Srern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 


From the Himalayas to the sea every leading 
town of India has given immense audiences to 
the Rev. Josepn Cook, who has made forty-two 
public appearances in India and Ceylon in eighty- 
four consecutive days. 

—Mr. Luter Monti and his family will sum- 
mer in Palermo, and return to Boston in Octo- 
ber. Mrs. Mont! is a sister of Dr. T. W. Par- 
sons, the poet, andasister-in-law of Hon. GEORGE 
Lunt. 

—The best examination among seventeen ap- 
plicants for admission to the bar of the District 
of Columbia was passed by Mrs. M. M. Ricker, 
the only woman applying. She is a woman of 
some wealth, and has been a student under Mrs. 
Betva Lockwoop. 

—The Princess CHRISTIAN is a member of a 
musical society called the Bach Choir. One of 
her daughters is a fair-haired child of great 
beauty. 

—A statue of Revsen Sprincer, by PRESTON 
Powers, adorns the vestibule of Cincinnati’s 
great music hall, which he founded. 

—A red-haired boy of French origin, the only 
survivor of a foreign bark wrecked on Cape Cod 
in early Puritan times, was named Rurus Cxa- 
PAUD by his rescuers, on account of his hair and 
race. Congressman Crapo is in the seventh 
generation of direct descent from this lad, which 
accounts for his odd name. 

—Ex-Governor WASHBURN leaves an estate 
of two and a half millions, about half of it in 
public bequests. 

—A French citizen of Swanton, Vermont, Jo- 
SEPH GREENO, now a hundred and five years old, 
has lived with his wife seventy-five years, and 
their oldest child is seventy. His memory is 
good, although he is crippled physically. 

—After two hundred years have elapsed, Joun 
SHARPLESS, who came to this country in 1682, two 
months before WILLIAM PENN, has now, it is 
thought, not less than twenty-five thousand de- 
scendants in Delaware and Chester counties. 
Next August they propose to celebrate tle bi- 
centennial landing of their pioneer. 

—Mr. Bancrorr has been forty-eight years 
writing the History of the United States, and hus 
only brought it down to the first President. 

—Mr. JAMES VICK, who has lately died, was 
probably the largest dealer in flower seeds in the 
world. In his boyhood he was the playmate of 
CuHAkLes DICKENS, having been born in Eng- 
land; and while busy at his trade of printer, he 
worked at the case with Horace GREELEY. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Gzorace Parsons LATHROP 
are to be the guests at Newport this summer of 
Mr. Ross W. Winans, of Baltimore. 

—The tattooed Greek, Captain CosTENTENUS, 
who has made a fortune, and is at any rate a 
marked man, is going to settle in this country. 

—Mr. F. H. Knieut, of Santa Barbara, is the 
largest rose-grower in California. 

—In May, Miss ExvizaBetH Pgasopy cele- 
brated her seventieth birthday; she is the sister 
of Mrs. HAWTHORNE and Mrs. Horace Mann, 
and the promoter of our Kindergarten system. 

—The Young Nimrods Around the World (Har- 
PER & BroTueErRs) is the latest work of Colonel 
Tuomas W. Knox, a member of the Titan Club 
of New York. 

—The oldest living geome of the Boston 
Latin School, EzexreL Prick GREENLEAF, in his 
uinety-third year, often visits the Boston Athe- 
neum, not to get behind the times, and is hale 
and hearty. 

—It is whispered that Sumon CAMERON claims 
to be four hundred years old, since he admits 
beginning to learn the printing business when 
that art was in its infancy. 

—A cocoonery has been started at New Or- 
leans by W. H. Harris, who believes that the 
silk-worm can be reared in Louisiana with profit. 

—One of the editors of Progress is Miss For- 
NEY, daughter of the late Colonel Forngy, who 
bequeathed it to her and her brothers. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, grandson of the 
great General HamILton, of Revolutionary re- 
nown, has given to Battery F, Fourth Artillery, 
a guidon, his ancestor having been the first cap- 
tain of that battery, which is now one hundred 
and six years old. 

—It is said that Jamzs Russet Lowe. nev- 
er answers autograph letters, but tosses them 





into his waste-basket, and the stamps into his 
stamp-box. If all authors of renown did like- 
wise, the detestable race of autograph hunters 
would cease from off the face of the earth. 

—Mrs. Mowatt used to wear upon the stage 
a velvet robe once a part of the wardrobe of 
Queen ADELAIDE, wife of Wrui1aMm IV. 

—A great-great-granddaughter of CHARLES 
CaRROLL of Carrollton, Miss McTavisn, of Bal- 
timore, three of whose aunts became respective- 
ly Lady Starrorp, Marchioness of Wellesley, 
and Duchess of Leeds, and were known abroad 
as the Three Graces, has just taken the white 
veil at Mount De Sales Convent, Baltimore, 

—Miss Harriet Jay, novelist and actress, has 
ar married RoBert BucHANAN, her brother- 
in-law. 

—Princess Victorta of Hesse, daughter of the 
late Princess ALicg, fair-haired, nineteen, dress- 
ed in rose-pink, was pronounced the beauty of 
the late wedding festivities at Windsor. 

—The young man in the San Francisco poor- 
house claiming to be the son of Mrs. Ross, who 
made the first United States flag, turned out to 
be a myth. Mrs. Ross had no son, and her 
daughter's descendants are reported on good 
authority to be in very comfortable circum- 
stances, 

—Madame Mopseska wears in a ring a large 
diamond, cut with a flat face, and rising with a 
spring. Under it is a portrait of her son. She 
calls the ornament her two jewels. 

-—Consul Hout reports that the fishermen 
along the Gaspé coast are in poverty, and find- 
ing their vocation has become too precarious to 
rely on for a living, have left in search of other 
fields of labor. 

—DanTE Rossetti was painted as Valentine 
by Hotman Honr in his “‘Scene from Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” and the likeness is called ex- 
cellent. 

—There are to be sold presently in France, at 
auction, the profits to be devoted to public util- 
ity and the relief of sick workmen, the swords 
of the Due de Berri and of Louis XVIIL., and 
the crown of NAPOLEON. 

—A poem with the ambitious title of “ Jeho- 
vah” is about to appear from the pen of the 
Queen of Roumania. 

—At a recent banquet given in honor of a 
railway engineer who received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor for his bravery, Victor Hugo 
presided. 

—Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT has just mar- 
ried Mr. EDWIN Forbes WarTExs, a wealthy gen- 
tleman, lately connected with the Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

—The daily Novosti, of St. Petersburg, an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Darwin with a bor- 
der of deep black lines. 

—Dr. ScHLIeMANN is now excavating the 
tombs of ACHILLEs and Parroc.ius. 

—It is rumored that the Royal Academy are 
trying to make it up with the manes of Dante 
GABRIEL Rossetti by offering a whole gallery 
of Burlington House for the exhibition of his 
paintings, 

—Some of Mr. Farturne’s famous herd of 
Devon cattle were sold to come to America. 
Bidders were present at the sale from all parts 
of the world, among them buyers for Queen Vic- 
TORIA and the Prince of Wales. 

—Bret Harte writes to the State Depart- 
ment that the harvest in Scotland this year will 
be below the average. 

—The funeral of the wife of the Bishop of So- 
dor and Man, who is an active promoter of the 
reform in funerals, was marked by an absence of 
mutes and all the usual English trappings of 
woe; there was no pall, but an abundance of 
flowers, cheerful devotional music, and the Com- 
munion was administered. 

—Ladies have quite an important part in the 
pictures of the Salon this season. Madame 
Anais Beavuvals has a “‘ Temptation of St. An- 
thony’’; Mile. BLANcuE Pierson exhibits; Miss 
ANNIE AYRTON has a remarkable group of flow- 
ers and oranges; and Mile. Louise ABBEMA 
paints the four actresses, Mile. ReicHEMLEY as 

Vinter, Mile. Barerta as Spring, Mile. Samary 
as Summer, and Madame Saran BERNHARDT- 
DaMaLa as Autumn, in a picture of the “ Four 
Seusons.”’ 

—Sir JosepH Hooker, the great botanist, will 
publish a biography of CHaRLEs Darwin. Mr. 
DarRWIN, by-the-way, was one of the first to fa- 
vor woman suffrage in England. 

—Mr. WHISTLER’S walking-stick, six feet long, 
and slender as a common lead pencil, is expect- 
ed to mark a new era in the fashion of eanes. 
If it banishes the little cane that dandies wear 
sticking out of the pocket of their walking jack- 
ets, it will do well. 

—The first Quaker who ever accepted a title 
is said to be JosepH WHITWELL Pzasz, one of 
England’s six new baronets. 

—The Princess DoLGoroukt left Russia, it is 
said, on account of the coldness of the Empress, 
who, being a virtuous woman herself, probably 
does not feel bound to seek companionship in 
the partner of her father-in-law’s sins. The 
Nihilists, says rumor, make overtures to the 
Princess in relation to proclaiming her son na- 
tional Emperor, He is a remarkable boy, with 
a resemblance to the imperial family. The Prin- 
cess is still beautiful, with a rose-leafskin. She 
drives in the Bois daily with her English govy- 
erness and the three children, and has had the 
singular taste to have the dolls of her little girls 
put in mourning. 

—Professor Henry Jackson, Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, says, concerning 
university education for women in England: 
‘*From the very foundation of the two colleges 
[Girton and Newnham] the movement has been 
cordially supported by Conservatives as well as 
by Liberals. The all-important report for the 
admission of women to the degree of examina- 
tions for the university was carried by 398 to 32. 
We knew beforehand that among the residents 
there was a large majority in fuvor of this re- 
port; but the vote taken proved conclusively 
that all England was sincerely and deeply inter- 
ested in the cause. The performances of women 
in examination at Cambridge and elsewhere [ 
look upon as wholly encouraging. The stand- 
ard by which I should test them is an absolute 
one, and judged by that, they show work that is 
intrinsically good and worth doing. I have been 
surprised at the number of first classes and other 
distinctions that they have gained. At present 
there are close upon one hundred ad fifty wo- 
men studying in Cambridge, of whom the ma- 
jority are reading for honors and examinations.” 
Such an opinion deserves the attention of the 
authorities at Columbia College, 
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Travelling Med- 
icine Case. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus case for trav- 
ellers’ use will hold 
within a small com- 
pass those simple 
drugs and remedies 
which it is prudent 
to keep within easy 


pasteboard, 
which is cov- 
ered outside 
with écru lin- 
en duck, and 
lined with red 
satin over wad- 
ding interlin- 
ing. Joined 
to the bottom 
along the four 
























GentLeman’s Cottar Box. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 





Fig. 2.—Travetiine Mepicine Case.—Oren,—[See Fig. 1.] 


reach at all times, It is made of écru linen Aida canvas, lined with 
éeru linen duck, aud bound with brown alpaca braid. Cut a piece 
each of the outside and lining half a yard long and seven inches and 
a half wide, and round the end for the flap in the manner shown in 
Fig. 2. Work a narrow cross stitch border, for which the pattern 
is given in Fig. 8, with light and dark brown crewel wool around 
the outside. The poeKets and straps shown in Fig. 2 are all stitched 


edges are folding sides made of linen duck with satin lining, which 
are attached at the upper edge to a pasteboard rim half an inch wide, 
cut of the same size and shape as the bottom. Four flaps, one on 
each side, which fold over the top of the rim and shut the case, are 
joined to the top of the folding sides. The flaps are cut of linen 
duck and satin lining, and are finished at the edge with a narrow 


Fig. 2.—Dresstnc-Casz ror Bac, Fics. 1 anp 3. 








Fig. 1.—TravettinG Mepicine Case. 
Crosep.—[Sce Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 873.] 








Fig. 8.—TraveLtinc Bac with Dressine Case.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Travetiine Carp Tas ce, 
binding of maroon silk or leather. The uppermost of the flaps is 
decorated with outline embroidery of maroon silk in stem and chain 
stitch. The case is closed with steel clasps. 


Travelling Bag with Dressing-Case.—Figs. 1-3. 
Hatr of this black leather bag gives space for a dressing-case, 
which is fitted into it in the manner shown in Fig. 3, one of the sides 


down on the lining, and are likewise made of linen duck. For the pock- 
ets at the opposite end to the flap cut a strip fifteen inches long and 
three and a half wide; turn down the upper edge for a hem, and fasten 
it with a herring-bone seam in brown silk. Pleat it in four box pleats 
as. shown in Fig. 2, baste the edge even with that of the lining, and 
stitch it down between the box pleats, forming four small pockets. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Genti_eman’s Smoxine Jacket.—Back 
anp Front.—Cur Partrern, No. 3261: Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and descriptidn see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 35-40. 





Fig. 1.—Travetiine Bac with Dressinc-Case. : - iPr 
Fig. 1.—TravetuinG Cusnion with Bac.—|See Fig. 2.] 


[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Make the pockets along the being cushioned with satin, 
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For the loops which hold a asx Se x x sesen 2 tee es 18x xee Piedra t+ + x + by itself in Fig. 2, is provided 
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with a separate handle, and 
strap about three inches long can be removed at pleasure, 
and an inch and a half wide, 
hem the sides, and ornament 
them with a cross seam in 
brown silk, and stitch it down 
on the lining at intervals, 
Likewise cut a piece as wide 
as the case and four inches 
and a half long, and stitch it 
down above the rounded end 
as shown in Fig. 2, forming 
two pockets. Join the out- 
side and lining, bind the edges 
with braid, and overseam two 
flaps to the sides as shown in 
Fig. 2. The flaps, which are 
six inches long and four wide, 
#re made of the material and 
lining, rounded at the outer 
corners,and bound with braid. 
A piece of braid is sewed in 
the seam, and passed through 
the binding at the opposite 
edge ; lint and linen for band- 

+H nn 


Travelling Footstool. 

Tris footstool is so con- 
trived that it can be folded 
flat for convenience in carry- 
ing. The legs are connected 
to the top by hinges, and are 
held in place when let down 
by cross pieces likewise hinged 
to the top. The latter is up- 
holstered in red leather, which 
see ‘saex a ; IXXXX - XSaw eeexe § is decorated with embroidery. 





Travelling Cushion with 
Bag.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue upper side of this 

square cushion is faced with 

tapestry-work, which is framed 
in a border of brown leather. 

The under side is faced with 

brown wool satine, while the 

edges are covered with lea- 
ther, and connected by leather 
“7 J ; r , folding sides with a leather 

Stieehbeettes KKK KKK NNN RRRERERERRRRKRORREReTS == WACK that is lined with satine, 

“oo xeeee  OS8058 can: except across the top, where 

the opening to the bag is left. 

The bag is secured by means 
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braid, and held in place by it t an x 
when the ends are tied to- Om Be OE XX XXX a" x Stet Te tneT 
gether after the flaps are fold- } ; ; ; 
ed in. The case is closed 
with a loop and button. 


ages are slipped under the a | RC 
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of elastic loops set along the 
Glove Case. sides and at the top of the 
Tsx bottom of this glove Fig. 2.—Design ror Cusnion, Fic. 1.—Cross Stircn Emprorpery. cushion, and drawn over but- 


case is an oblong piece of Description of Symbols: ® Dark Brown ; ® Dark Olive; © Light Olive; © Dark Red; ® Light Red; © Light Blue. tons on the leather back. At 
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the top are two handles, one attached to the cushion, and the other to the bag. The 
design for the tapestry on the outside of the cushion is givenin Fig.2. The work is 
executed on canvas in cross stitch with Berlin wool of the colors given in the descrip- 
‘ion of symbols. 





Chamois Leather Chatelaine Bag. 
Tuts bag, which is an exact copy of an antique aumoniére in the Munich Museum, 
is made of light drab chamois leather, with drab 
silk chain-stitching, silvered metal ornaments, 
and pendants, the latter hanging by leather 
ribbons. It has one large and three small 








and 
to 


pouches, 

is attached 
a leather gir- 
dle with metal 
mountings. It 
is worn in the 
manner shown 
on page 357 of 
the last Bazar. 


Border for 
Towels, etc. 
Cross Stitch. 


Tuts border, 


Front.—[For Back, see Page 377.) —Cort Patt 
which is suit- No. 3260: Basque, Drarery, aN» Skint, 
able for tow- 20 CreNnTS RACH. 
els, children’s For description see Supplement. 


aprons, ete., is 


worked on a 
linen ground 

f . . 
Zernyr Dress.—Back.—[ For in cross stitch 
with colored 


Front, see Page 377.) 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 29-34 


embroidery cot- 
ton, 





Miss’s Zeruyr Dress. 
Backx.—| For Front, see 
Fig. 1, on Page 377.] 
For description see 
Supplement, 


$q 
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Fig. 3.—Borprer ror Mepictye Case, Fig. 1, on 
Pace 372.—Cross Srircu. 
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[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Cuinrse Emprowery Desien 


For Panets, TABLE 
Screens, ETC, 


Casumere anp Emprorrrep Batiste Dress. 


Fig. 2—Fotpinc Tor.etre Mrrror.—Opren. 


Fig. 1.—Fotpine Tortetre Mrrror.—Crosev, —[See Fig. 2.] 


For design and description see Supplement, No. X., 


Chinese Designs for Panels, Table Screens, etc.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE unique and pretty Chinese designs for small panels and screens are executed 
in silks on a neutral satin ground in satin stitch for the plain and feather stitch for 
the shaded parts of the design. In Fig. 1 the larger flower is in four shades of red, 
and the smaller in three shades of darker purplish-red. The leaves are in green 
silk, and edged and veined in gold thread sewed down with fine gold-colored silk. 
For the stems a single gold thread is used, and 
for the branches either two or three double 
threads are couched in the manner shown in the 
illustration, dark red silk being used for the fast- 
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ening stitches. 
In Fig. the 
buds and blos- 
soms shade 
through pink 
and pinkish- 
gray to white, 
the 


are 


9 


stamens 
defined in 
stem stitch and 
French knots 
with yellowsilk, 
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the leaves are 
in green silk, 
and the branch- 
es like those 
of Fig. 1 are 


Tie couched _ lines 
of gold thread, 
The shading, 
and the grain 
or direction of 
the stitches, 
important fea- 
tures of the 
work,are plain- 
ly shown by the 
illustrations. 





BeatinG Dress with Ficenur 
Laci Back.—[ For Front, see 
Fig. 3, on Front Page. } 


For description see Supplement, 








asa aan 88 see 
Sattnettr Dress.—Front. s $ $3.3 3S § 
(For Back, see Fig. 1, on Front 2 86.8 88 8 “se 
Page.]—Cut Patrern, No. | as yes 3 ’ s 
3: Potonatse, 25 Cents 5 se |. as ss. 8 8 s 
Skint, 20 Cents. $---s oe esesees: 





For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. L, 
Figs. 1-7. 
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Fig. 2.—Cutnesk Empromery Design ror Panets, Taner 


Fig. 52. SCREENS, ETC. 
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THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Kacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Avrnor or “A Saror’s Swreruranrt,” “ AN Ooran 


Free Lanoe,” “Tus Wreox or tuk 
* Grosvenor,’ ” ETO. 





CHAPTER XIV.—{ Continued.) 


Sritx it was terribly vexing to be without fire. 
There were many reasons why a flare would have 
been good for us. We could have dried our 
clothes; we could have cooked the salt beef in 
the kettle; it would have made a cheerful light, 
too, something to keep watch by; above all, we 
should never be able to guess what it would be 
doing for us—what passing distant vessel it might 
attract, that would lay to and wait for the morn- 
ing to run down to us, the mere dream of which 
would have acted like a cordial upon our spirits. 
The want of fire was the harder to bear because 
the bush promised excellent fuel, and with our 
knives we could have gathered enough to last us 
through the night. Norie spoke of rubbing sticks 
together. I told him that read very well in books, 
that no doubt there were savage tribes who got 
fire in that way, though they must be artists to 
do it, and have the right kind of wood too. 

“ But you might try it if you will, Norie,” said I. 

(He did try, that same night. He got a couple 
of pieces of wood, and rubbed until the sweat ran 
down lim like water. But, so far from catching 
fire, the wood was scarcely warm, though he had 
worked like a horse.) 

After lingering awhile on the hill, looking at 
the sea, and watching the red sunlight wax and 
wane as the clouds rolled over the setting orb, we 
went slowly toward the hut. 

I was determined to do my best to keep up the 
spirits of the people, and made some of them 
smile by suggesting that we should take a drink 
of the sherry out of the kettle. 

““Tt’s too good to dip a boot into,” said I. “ Be- 
sides, I couldn’t fancy sherry out of a boot—not 
even out of Mrs, Stretton’s boot, small as it is.” 

“But you won't dip that great black kettle into 
the wine?” said Miss Tuke, with a laugh that 
made us all seem to forget our troubles for the 
moment, 

“No; but if we could manage to bail some of 
it into the kettle,” I answered, “ we could each of 
us take a pull at the spout.” 

Here Hunter walked off to the beach, to look, 
as I supposed, for any articles that might have 
come ashore. I told Tripshore to open a couple 
of tins of meat, whilst I and Norie worked at the 
cask of wine; and whilst we were full of this 
business, comes back Hunter with a big shell in 
his hand, and gives it to me with a face of tri- 
umph. 

“ There’s a bailer for ye, sir—the biggest I could 
find in this light,” said he. “ Mr, Tripshore, there’s 
a box away down in the cove” (meaning the little 
creek at the end of the beach). “ Will you come 
along and help to bring it up ?” 

“Save all that you can,” said I; and away went 
the two men. 

Having got the head of the wine cask open, I 
dipped the shell into the sherry, and handed it to 
Mrs. Stretton. It held near upon a gill. It was 
better than drinking out of the kettle, and I ad- 
mired Hunter's readiness, Pretty it was to see 
the women drinking the wine from the shell, that 
was deeper than an oyster shell, yet of that shape, 
thickly ribbed, and each rib defined by a red line. 
I filled the shell for Carey, and then handed it to 
the baronet, to help himself and pass it on, whilst 
I divided the meat into portions as before. 

It was a wretched meal, not enough for us by 
I know not how much, and I bitterly deplored the 
want of a little biscuit to distribute with it, or 
such fruit as any man might have hoped to find 
on a tropical island where there was soil enough 
to give life to bushes and trees, 

I felt desperately low-spirited whilst dividing 
the poor repast. I kept on thinking, “ What in 
God’s name shall we do if we are not succored 
before our slender provisions are exhausted ?” 
But the arrival of Tripshore and Hunter with the 
box took me away from these melancholy thoughts, 
and I went out to inspect the new acquisition. 
As I approached it, Tripshore sidled up to me, 
and whispered in my ear : “ There’s two dead bod- 
ies come ashore, sir. One’s the cook, and t’oth- 
er’s poor Jim Wilkinson. _ Better say nothen 
about it. Me and Tom ’ll steal away presently 
and bury ’em.” 

I nodded, and began to handle the box. 

“Why, Carey, is not this yours?” exclaimed 
Miss Tuke. 

The girl looked, and said yes, it was her box. 

“Tt is locked,” said I, “Have you the key?” 

She fumbled in her pocket, or rather in the hole 
where the pocket should have been; but the sea 
had torn that convenience away. 

“You can break it open, sir,” said the poor 
girl, simply. “I know what's in it.” 

I broke the lock with the chopper, and told her 
to explore the contents, as for all we knew it 
might contain something that should prove of 
great value tous. She came readily, and kneeled 
down, and began to take the articles out of the 
box whilst we stood around. The hope I had 
that among the contents there might be a box of 
matches was soon dashed. The box, though well 
made, and a good box of its kind, was full of wa- 
ter, and the things lay soaking in it like clothes 
in a wash-tub. Among the contents I remem- 
ber were an old Prayer-book, a work-box com- 
oy. fitted, some dresses, a hat, some under- 
inen, a pair of boots, a bundle of letters, which 
flaked away in Carey's hand when she fished 
them up, and the sight of which made her cry 
bitterly. We stretched the wearing apparel upon 
the grass to dry, and then, whilst the others went 
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to get their mouthful of supper, I cut off anoth- 
er piece of junk for the dog, and got the kettle 
ready for Hunter to fill it when he had done his 
meal, 





CHAPTER XV. 


By this time the sun was very low, the wind 
almost gone, the sea rapidly calming, and every 
promise of a fine bright night in the sky. After 
Hunter returned with the kettle from the well, 
he followed Tripshore down to the creek, where 
they buried the two bodies in the sand. Before 
they came back the sun had vanished, and the 
night had closed upon the sea; but, happily for 
us, who were without artificial light, there was a 
bright moon in the southwest, which, though only 
half the orb was visible, flashed a silver glory 
upon the water, and was strong enough to give 
sharp black shadows to the trees. 

When Tripshore returned, he held out some ob- 
ject to me, which, on first viewing it in his hands, 
I had taken to be a piece of spar; but it proved 
to be one of the telescopes belonging to the Lady 
Maud, the one that had stood on brackets in the 
after-companion. He whispered to me that he 
had found it close against the body of Jim Wil- 
kinson. 

This was a grand discovery, though its most 
significant value did not immediately oceur to me. 
All that I thought of was how useful it would be 
to search the horizon with, and examine the coast 
which Mrs. Stretton was the first to see. I called 
to Sir Mordaunt that Tripshore had found one of 
the telescopes, and everybody came running to 
look at it, whilst I sat down to unscrew the lenses 
and dry them; which done, I pointed the glass at 
the moon, and was overjoyed to discover that the 
sea had done no injury whatever to the telescope. 

“Can you see through it all right, sir?” in- 
quired Tripshore. 

“ Ay,” said I. “Look for yourself.” 

But instead of putting the glass to his eye, he 
stood like a man musing, and then said, “ Can’t 
ye guess a fine use for this glass, Mr. Walton, in 
the daytime, when the sky’s clear ?” 

“What do you mean, Tripshore ?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, “ here’s a toobe full o’ burn- 
ing-glasses. When the sun’s up, you'll want no 
lucifer-matches, You'll get fire and to spare with 
e’er a one of them magnifiers.” 

I had not thought of this ; but it made the glass 
so precious that, in my delight at possessing it, I 
grasped Tripshore by the hand, and gripped it— 
rather too cordially, I remember, for when I let 
go, the poor fellow turned his back upon me, in 
order to chafe away the pain of the squeeze. 

But the dew was falling very heavily, and the 
night air had that peculiar chilliness which any 
man who knows those latitudes will recall. Our 
damp clothes rendered us very sensitive to the 
swift change of temperature. I advised Sir Mor- 
daunt and the women to enter the hut, and take 
their rest for the night. But first the baronet 
asked us to join him ina prayer. We readily as- 
sented, and knelt in a circle, Sir Mordaunt kneel- 
ing in the midst of us. Of all moving moments, 
I never experienced the like of that short time in 
which we knelt, whilst my poor friend prayed 
aloud. Our knowing the agony of mind his wife’s 
death caused him made us find such a pathos in 
every tone of his as none of us could hear without 
dim eyes. He struggled hard to steady his voice 
whilst he offered up thanks for our merciful sal- 
vation, and implored God’s continued protection 
of the lives He had preserved. But he would pray 
for his wife too, which taxed him beyond endur- 
ance, for he utterly broke down at that part of 
his prayer, and sobbed so lamentably that it seem- 
ed he must break his heart. 

When he had recovered his composure, I urged 
the women to withdraw to their part of the hut, 
and gave them some pieces of canvas to use for 
coverlets. I then rolled up a short breadth of 
the side of the sail that we had spread upon the 
grass to serve as a pillow, and made Sir Mordaunt 
put his head upon it; and when he was laid down 
I covered his shoulders with Hunter’s jacket—I 
mean the jacket that had covered his wife’s face. 
Norie lay down beside him, and the dog crouched 
at their feet. 

It was quite dark in the hut, but the white sail 
spread in the bottom of it made a kind of glimmer, 
and helped us somewhat. I went into the open 
with the two seamen, and though I was reluctant 
to keep them standing and talking after the suffer- 
ings and labor of the day, I could not forbear to 
call a council of them now that all was still, the 
peace and the radiance of the night upon us, the 
wind gone, and nothing to distract our minds from 
close contemplation of our position. 

First, I told them that it was necessary we 
should keep watch. Although we had no means 
of signaling a passing vessel, yet it would be a 
thousand pities if one should pass when we were 
asleep. For what we desired to know was, was 
this part of the sea navigable? and did vessels 
ever traverse it within sight of the island? If 
we could be sure on this head, our hopes would gain 
strength, and we should have good reason for 
making a smoke in the day and burning a flare 
at night. 

“ Ay, sir, a lookout must be kept,” said Trip- 
shore. 

“There are three of us,” said I. 

* But how’'ll the man on duty know when his 
watch is up?” inquired Hunter. 

This was a poser; for, as I have told you, we 
were without the means of calculating the passage 
of time. At last I said: 

“We must do the best we can by guessing. 
The moon will help us foraspell. If we makea 
three hours’ watch, each man will get some hours’ 
rest. We must reckon how the time goes as best 
we can.” 

They were very willing, they said; and so that 
matter was settled, and it was agreed that I should 
keep the first lookout. 

“ And now,” said I, “how are we to get away 





from this island? Our stock of food is very 

small, though more may wash ashore. But let as 

much as may come, it will not last eight men and 

women long; and we’re bound to starve if we 
” 


“ There’s only one thing to be done,” said Hun- 
ter. “We must turn to and build a raft—some- 
thing that ’ll float—with a life-line around it, and 
likewise a mast. We must make the best job we 
can—something that ’ll steer—and one or two of 
us “Il have to go adrift in it, and take our chance 
of bein’ picked up, and getting the wessel as picks 
us up to éall for the others.” 

I shook my head. “If,” said I, “ we could be 
sure that the land some of you have seen was in- 
habited, why, then, though it should be fifty miles 
distant, one or two of us, as you say, Hunter, might 
venture for it on a raft. But to risk our lives, 
merely to be stranded on such another rock as 
this, would be a mad thing. You'll get no raft 
to do more than swoosh along straight with the 
wind, and I see no good to come of going adrift, 
with the certain chance of being blown away to 
sea, and either foundering or dying of want.” 

“You're right, sir,” said Tripshore, gravely. 
“A raft ’ud be sartin death, Tom.” 

“ But it’s sartin death if we stop here too!” ex- 
claimed Hunter. “Though a raft ‘ud give us a 
poor chance, it ’ud still be a chance; but this 
blooming island gives us no chance at all.” 

“Why not rig up a raft—a dummy—a small 
’un, with a mast and sail, and a board at the mast- 
head wrote on to signify that there are eight ship- 
wrecked persons aboard this island, and send it 
adrift, with the chance of some wessel overhauling 
it?” exclaimed Tripshore. 

The idea was original and striking. I said at 
once : 

“Yes, we can dothat. It shall be our first job 
in the morning. With a bit or two of canvas 
set square on a well-stayed mast, a raft is bound 
to blow along; and if our chance lies in her being 
seen by a vessel, then she’ll answer our purpose 
better than if she were manned, for she’ll risk no 
lives.” 

Hunter turned his head, and, looking toward 
the beach, said, in a low voice: “ Would it be a 
bad job to lash one of them dead bodies in the 
sand yonder to it? She’d make a likelier arrand 
for us with a body aboard than if she went naked. 
A ship ’ud stop if they sighted a body, but if they 
saw northen on the raft, maybe they’d pass on 
without heeding the board at the mast-head.” 

The suggestion offended me for a moment, but 
only fora moment. What Hunter had said was 
perfectly true. A body on the raft would twenty- 
fold increase our chance, by inducing a vessel to 
approach it, whereas if the people of the vessel 
saw only a bare raft, they might pass on. What 
would it matter to the dead whether he was left 
in the sand there or sent adrift to find a grave 
in the bottom of the deep? Life was dearer to 
us than sentiment. We must be succored or we 
must perish. A dead man would make a ghastly 
messenger, but we should send him forth in God’s 
name; and whether he should be swept away or 
be encountered by a ship, he was sure of ultimate- 
ly finding a resting-place in the sea. 

We stood talking briskly a full ten minutes 
over this scheme, and then, there being nothing 
more to say, I told the men to turn in, but first to 
take a sup of sherry. This they did, and entered 
the hut, and I was left alone. 

As I kad foreseen, the wind had died away with 
the sun. I could feel only the lightest current of 
air. Here and there a white cloud floated, searce- 
ly moving athwart the stars, and some of them 
carrying delicate and phantom-like rainbows in 
the parts they turned to the moon. Some of the 
stars were very large and beautiful, and the deep, 
unspeakable, velvet-dark depths of the heavens 
seemed tremulous with the incessant showering 
of meteors. There was still a heavy swell rolling 
along the path of the vanished gale, and as these 
majestic and foamless coils of ebony water passed 
under the moon, they flashed into mountains of 
quicksilver. The reef hindered the run of these 
rollers on our side of the island, but there was 
surf enough along the beach to fill the night with 
a most lamentable moaning noise. It was as 
though the sea in mockery gave our misery a 
voice, It was a most depressing sound to stand 
and idly listen to, and cruelly brought home to 
me our desolate condition, and our lonely and 
helpless plight in the midst of this dark water, 
with its sullen rollers and its lamenting voice 
wailing close at our ears. 

As I looked at the moon and the peaceful sky, 
I thought with bitterness that had such a night 
as this come to us twenty-four hours sooner, the 
Lady Maud would still have been afloat. I pic- 
tured how her decks would have shown, and im- 
agined Lady Brookes in her invalid’s chair near 
the skylight, and Ada Tuke flitting from one side 
of the deck to the other in the moonlight, and Sir 
Mordaunt pacing to and fro, and so on, and so on. 
I say I stood dreaming forth a whole picture of 
the schooner as she would have appeared on such 
a night as this, until I broke away with a shudder 
from the dreadful contrast of our position, and 
walked down to the beach, in the hope of distract- 
ing my mind in a hunt after more relics of the 
wreck, 

The tide was lower by many feet down the 
beach, and though I could not see the reef on 
which the yacht had struck, yet I guessed, by the 
play of white water there, that when the sea was 
calm, at low tide, the reef would be visible. There 
was a dark object almost abreast of the hut upon 
the gleaming coral sand, and on approaching it I 
discovered it to be a full cask, but what it con- 
tained I could not tell. There could be no doubt, 
however, from its appearance, that it held pro- 
visions of some sort. So I set to work to clear 
away the sand that buried it by about a foot and 
a half, and tumbling it on its bilge, I managed to 
roll it some distance above high-water mark, 
where it would be safe from the sea, 

I returned again close to the surf, and slowly 








followed the line of it as it trended away to the 
northeast and then into the southeast, where it 
terminated in the bight of the limb of land. The 
moon shone brilliantly, and I could see very plain- 
ly. Presently, and at about three hundred paces 
from the spot where I had found the cask, I saw 
a square black object in the water, which covered 
and exposed it as the rollers came in and ran 
back. Iwas much puzzled to know what it could 
be, until, after looking for some time, I perceived 
that it was the yacht’s piano! 

A little further on was a pile of fragments 
of timber high and dry; and just beyond again 
was a spare foretopmast, and the yacht’s fore- 
top-gallant and topsail yards, the sails bent and 
the gaskets holding tight. These, it will be re- 
membered, had been sent down during the gale. 
I thought that we might come to require those 
spars, but they were too heavy for me to drag 
up the beach; so, after having carried a quan- 
tity of timber up the shore, I went to the trees 
where the hut stood, and hauled in the line by 
which Sir Mordaunt and the others had been 
dragged from the yacht, and which had parted 
close to the vessel when she went to pieces. 
With this end of stuff I returned to the spars, 
hitched the line round them, and made the end 
fast up the beach, so that the tide should not car- 
ry them away. 

All this was very hard work, but not to be neg- 
lected. I was tired, and was going to sit down, 
when I spied a dead body on the sand about fifty 
yards this side of where the beach terminated in 
the creek. It lay on its back, with its arms out, 
and its head on its right shoulder, in the very 
posture of a crucified figure. I recognized it as 
a man named Martin Jewell, a young man, in life 
fresh-faced and smiling, and a very willing sail- 
or. He looked to be asleep, so easy was the ap- 
pearance of his face in the moonlight, though his 
eyes were open. I know not why his quiet look 
should have made me think this dead man fright- 
ful; but I should have been less shocked and 
scared had he presented the usual dreadful ap- 
pearance of the drowned. Maybe it was my 
knowing him to be stone-dead, and his looking 
life-like and sleeping, that made me recoil and 
tremble. And you must add the surroundings 
too: the breezeless atmosphere, the moaning of 
the sea, the steady white fires of the moon upon 
the water, the swell sparkling like silver as it 
ran across the wake of the orb, the large stars 
looking down, with the shining dust of meteors 
quivering and fading among them. I say figure 
this scene, and then think of the stirless dead 
body lying like a dreaming man, looking straight 
up at the sky, as though he followed the flight of 
his spirit. 

I shook off the feelings which possessed me, 
and fetching a piece of jagged plank from the 
pile beyond, I dug a hole in the sand, which oceu- 
pied me about ten minutes; but when I tried to 
put down the outstretched arms of the body, I 
found they would not yield. So I had to dig 
afresh, and turn out two grooves, if I may so say, 
to receive the arms; and then I laid him in his 
grave, in the very posture in which he had died, 
with his arms stretched above his head, and so 
covered him over. 

This miserable and sad duty discharged, I 
walked languidly toward the hillock, meaning to 
rest on top of it, where I should command the sea. 
Having reached the summit, I threw myself down, 
and ran my eye over the sea; but though there 
had been a ship a mile off in the south or west, I 
believe I should not have seen her, owing to the 
confusing light of the moon and the play of the 
swell that perplexed the eye with alternations of 
radiance and shadow. I carefully looked along 
the horizon, but could see nothing but the sea 
and the stars in the north and east, and the flash- 
ing moonlight in the other quarters. Here I sat 
for hard upon half an hour, when, feeling drowsy, 
and afraid of falling asleep, which would have 
been a bad thing for me in the heavy dew, I got 
up and walked across the top of the little hill as 
far as the incline that faced in the direction of 
the well. 

Whilst I stood looking toward the sea in the 
north, my eye was caught by an object at the 
bottom of the declivity close against the bushes. 
I could just make out, after peering a bit, that it 
was a human figure, and that it excitedly moved 
its arms, which were white. I recollected that 
Lady Brookes was buried in that place, and I 
frankly confess that for a moment or two I was 
possessed by a weak and idle consternation, and 
stared like a fascinated man. But unless it were 
a ghost, it must be one of our people, so putting 
my hand to the side of my mouth I called out, 
“Who is that there ?” 

No answer being returned, I called again, and 
went down the hil 

“Tt is I, Walton,” said a voice that I recog- 
nized as Sir Mordaunt’s. 

1 hastened forward, and found my poor friend 
on his knees beside his wife’s grave. 

“T could not rest without offering up a prayer 
over her,”’ said he. 

“But for God’s sake take care of your own 
health,” said I. “The dew falls like rain, and 
you are in your shirt sleeves.” 

He repeated that he could not rest until he had 
prayed over her. 

“ But we can hold a service to-morrow,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘We have a Prayer-book.” 

“Ay,” said he; “but think of her lying in 
this unconsecrated grave! Don’t reproach me, 
Walton, She was very dear tome. I have lost 
her forever.” 

I grasped his hand and pressed it, meaning by 
that silent token to let him know there was no 
reproach, but rather the deepest pity and sorrow, 
in my heart. Nevertheless, I would not let him 
alone until I had made him rise, and then, when he 
was on his feet, I gradually led him toward the 
hut; for, not to speak only of the danger to which 
he exposed himself by remaining half clothed in 
the damp night air, there was something in his 
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manner that made me resolute to get him away 
from the grave. 

I said again that we would hold a service over 
his wife’s remains in the morning, and then I in- 
quired how he had found out where she lay buried. 

He answered that he had asked Norie, when I 
was at work on the beach, and he had told him. 
He then wished to know if it was possible to pre- 
serve her body, so that, should we ever get away 
from the island, he might be able to have her re- 
mains conveyed to England. To soothe him, I 
said there was wood enough to build a coffin, 
which we would set about after we had completed 
a certain project that I would explain the mean- 
ing of in the morning. And so I got him to the 
hut and made him lie down, and went to the door 
and stood there awhile. 

I could not hear the women, but the deep 
breathing of Norie and the weary seamen made 
& moving sound, and, combined with the moan of 
the chafing sea, affected me in a manner I can 
not express, I could trace the outlines of their 
bodies upon the white sail, and they lay as still 
as did that dead sailor I had buried. 

My mind went to the women then, and I thought 
of Ada Tuke lying in her damp clothes, and the 
poor widow who in a few brief days had gauged 
the very lowest depths of human distress, and the 
girl whose life I had under God been the means 
of preserving. Great Heaven! What a bitter 
weary watch was that kept! Whata panorama 
of wild ocean scenes and desolate death was in 
my mind! 

When I believed that Sir Mordaunt was asleep, 
I fell on my knees, and lifting up my face, prayed 
with an anguish of soul I shall never forget in 
this life that help might come to us, and that we 
might not be left to perish miserably on this lonely, 
unfruitful, and wave-beaten rock. So passed the 
time until I believed my three hours expired. I 
then went softly into the hut, but had to gently 
feel over the bodies of the sleepers before I could 
distinguish Tripshore. I shook him, and he start- 
ed up, on which I instantly spoke to him, that he 
might recollect himself, and went to the moon- 
light where he could see me; and then telling him 
what I had done, and bidding him keep a lookout 
for ships, and to seek for any wreckage that might 
be serviceable to us on the beach, I laid myself 
down in his place, and fell into a deep and dream- 
less sleep. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





FLORAL TRIBUTES AND 
DECORATIONS. 


\ HEN every steamer leaving these shores 

goes laden not only with people but with 
floral compliments, emblematically expressed, it 
can not but be a severe tax on the ingenuity of 
the florist to devise new and appropriate forms 
for the typical basket which is to say “ Bon voy- 
age” in a thousand new ways. 

Indeed, the language of flowers, so thoroughly 
understood amongst the Persians (as we learn 
through little Tommy Moore’s perfumed verses 
in “ Lalla Rookh”), that one flower wrote a com- 
plete love-letter, an offer of marriage, and pre- 
sumably hinted at the settlements, is with our 
more practical visionaries and enthusiasts of the 
nineteenth century rather an echo of the stock 
market than a poetical fancy. We fear that no 
prima donna looks at her flowers without a 
thought of how much they have cost, and we fear 
that the belle estimates her bouquet somewhat 
with a remembrance of the commercial value of 
a lily-of-the-valley as compared with that of a 
Jacqueminot rose, rather than as a “ simple flow- 
er.” It is a pity that the overwhelming luxury 
of an extravagant period involves in its all-pow- 
erful grasp even the simple flower of the field, 
that generous gift of sunshine and of rain. But 
so it is, It is a well-known fact that the luxu- 
rious lady who will give her order three months 
in advance for the flowers needed at her daugh- 
ter’s wedding or any other grand ceremonial can, 
by offering a sufficiently large check, command 
any flower she wishes. Even daisies and butter- 
cups, red clover and white, the delicate forget-me- 
not of the garden, nasturtiums and marigolds, the 
shy and tender anemone, the dandelion and lilaes 
and lilies-of-the-valley, are thus foreed into un- 
natural bloom in January. It is a favorite ca- 
price to see the field flowers of June on a lunch 
table in January. 

The lunch table is the greatest of all the con- 
sumers of flowers. Therefore we may begin with 
describing some of the new fancies promoted by 
that extraordinarily luxurious meal, A lady’s 
lunch must show not only baskets of magnificent 
flowers up and down the table, but it must also 
bear a basket or a bouquet for each lady. 

One of the most. regal lunches, given to twen- 
ty-eight ladies early in the winter, set the fashion 
for little gilt baskets with covers opening on ei- 
ther side the handle—a basket which in New 
England or in Old England did, in larger size, do 
duty for Dame Trot, as she carried her multifa- 
rious parcels home from market. This pretty 
little useful basket had on each side a bunch of 
flowers peeping out through the open cover, and 
on the gilt handle was tied a ribbon of corre- 
sponding color to the flowers. One of these, hav- 
ing soft pink rose-buds of exceeding size and 
loveliness on one side and a bunch of lilies-of- 
the-valley on the other, with a bow of pink satin 
ribbon on the handle, was as pretty a picture as 
ever Kate Greenaway devised. Another, bear- 
ing the strong contrast of purple pansies and yel- 
low daffodils, tied with lovely purple satin rib- 
bon, was a dream of rich color. 

Then, again, the stiff formal flat bouquets of 
yellow daffodils, with a bunch of violets, the whole 
tied with purple ribbon, made a very fine effect 
as they were laid in regular order at each plate. 
Repetition of a favorite idea in flowers is not 
ugly, although it seems at first very far from the 
primeval and delicious confusion with which na- 





ture throws her bouquets down upon upland and 
meadow, 

Roses admit of endless fancies. Perhaps the 
most gorgeous is when those of each shade are 
massed in their own group. A basket of the pink 
Gloire de Paris, with its redundant green foliage, 
alternating with one of the deep red Jacquemi- 
nots, is a very splendid fancy, and they fill the 
room with their fragrance. In February these 
roses cost two dollars apiece, and it was no rare 
sight to see four or six baskets on one table, each 
containing forty roses, during the winter of 1882, 

We advise all ladies going into the country to 
purchase some of the little “ Dame Trot” baskets, 
as they will -be lovely filled with wild flowers dur- 
ing the summer. Indeed, the gilt basket, fitted 
with a tin pan to hold earth or water, is so cheap 
and pretty a fancy for either growing or eut flow- 
ers that it ought to be a belonging of every dinner 
table. 

From the lunch table, with its baskets and flo- 
ral fancies, we come to the dinner table. Here 
the space is so valuable that the floral bag, an 
ingenious plan by which roses may hang at the 
side of the wearer, has been invented. This is a 
novel way of wearing flowers, but very pretty. 
The roses or other flowers are tied together with 
wires in the shape of a reticule; a ribbon and 
pin are provided, so that the lady hangs her floral 
tribute at her side, which is very convenient. The 
baskets of flowers and the adornments of the 
épergne are very apt to be all of one flower fora 
dinner. If mixed, the baskets are of two sorts, 
as yellow roses and red ones, or white and pink, 
or, again, half of lilaes and half of roses, or pur- 
ple pansies and bright yellow flowers. Some ta- 
bles are set with scarlet carnations alone, and this 
effect is very fine. 

For wedding decorations houses are now filled 
with palm-trees in pots, orange-trees in full bear- 
ing. The whole suite of rooms is made into a 
bower of large-leaved plants. Mirrors are cov- 
ered with vines, wreaths, and the climbing roses, 
sometimes trained across a trellis of wire. The 
bride stands under a floral umbrella, which juts 
out into the room. The monograms of bride and 
bridegroom are put in floral shields against the 
wall, like the cartouche on which the names and 
the titles of an Egyptian king are emblazoned in 
the solitude of the Pyramids. The bouquets car- 
ried by brides and bridemaids are now extraor- 
dinarily large, measuring a foot across the top, 
or more, and are apt to be of roses. Floral ships, 
anchors, stars, crosses, and even the national flag 
in flowers, are amongst the designs sent to people 
who are going abroad. The plan of working in 
a motto in flowers or a monogram also prevails 
extensively for these steamer decorations. 

Tulips have been a favorite all winter for din- 
ner decorations. These flowers, so fine in draw- 
ing and so splendid in color, have a singularly 
fine luxurious effect in large masses, As Easter 
approached, the lilies came in for especial favor, 
and the most glorious baskets of the deep Japan 
cup lily alternated with the graceful callas. The 
garden lily with yellow stamens and rich per- 
fume also filled the épergnes. 

Hyacinths growing in gilt baskets then became 
lovely harbingers of spring, and were beautiful 
in color, But there is a strong objection to this 
flower as a decoration. Its heavy perfume makes 
many ladies faint. A fish-basket, with bunches 
of lilies, mignonette, deep pink moss-roses shaded 
out to the pale tints of the “ Baroness Roths- 
child” rose, then again contrasted with deep red 
Jacqueminots, the sides and tops bound with 
pansies, and deep yellow Maréchal Niels, was one 
of the many beautiful floral fancies conspicuous 
at a grand dinner. 

In spite of the attempt to stop off the formal, 
expensive, and forced extravagance of flowers at 
funerals, we still see on those sad occasions some 
new and rather poetic ideas, One of these, called 
the “Gates Ajar,” was certainly beautiful. The 
“ gates” were panelled with lilies, and surmount- 
ed by doves holding sprays of passion-vines in 
their beaks. 

Palms crossed and clasped by roses and rib- 
bons, an oblique cross of roses lying on a bed of 
ivy, a basket of ivy and autumn leaves holding 
a sheaf of grain and a sickle of violets, an ivy 
pillow with a cross of flowers reposing on one 
side, and a bunch of pansies held by a knot of 
ribbon on the corner, a cross made of ivy alone, 
a “harvest field” made of ears of wheat, are some 
of the many new funereal designs which break 
the monotony of the dreadful white crosses, 
crowns, and anchors, hearts and wreaths, of the 
past. 

It is no longer necessary to exclude color from 
these tributes to the dead. Indeed, some of the 
inost beautiful of all the designs for the funereal 
tributes have been composed of colored flowers. 

For a christening, a floral cradle, a bowl, a sil- 
ver cup full of the tiniest flowers, and a swinging 
hammock of flowers, are all favorite designs. A 
large table of flowers, with the baby’s initials in 
the centre, was sent to one happy young mamma 
on a recent auspicious occasion; and far more 
lovely was a manger of flowers, with the “Star 
of the East” hanging over the lovely emblemat- 
ical floral tribute, all made of that pretty white 
flower the “Star of Bethlehem.” 

Strange contrasts of flowers have been made 
this winter: purple lilacs and the blue forget- 
me-nots have been favorite combinations. “ Styl 
ish, but not pretty,” was the whispered criticism, 

The yellow marigold, a sort of small sunflower, 
has been the favorite “ caprice” for “ bouquets de 
corsage.” This is as near a sunflower as the 
wsthetes have reached this winter. Perhaps 
there is no more splendid yellow than this mari- 
gold, and it admirably sets off a black or sage 
green dress. 

One extravagant lady wore a fringe of real vio- 
lets around her white dress skirt to a ball. Less 
effective than the artificial ones, they still had a 
pretty appearance until they drooped and faded. 
This adornment cost one hundred and fifty dollars. 
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As for the prices paid for flowers, it has been 
something enormous, One thousand dollars for 
a single dinner has not been an uncommon price 
for the floral decorations. Yet it has had its 
uses. The flowers grow finer every day, and, as 
one enterprising firm remarked, who had given a 
“rose tea” to their patrons, “ Every such order 
gives us an inspiration to produce a finer rose.” 

At the great Music Festival the chorus pre- 
sented Miss Cary with a basket of roses so mag- 
nificent and so full, that the powerful Galassi 
could scarcely carry it off the stage. They were 
divided into four parts, red, pink, white, and yel- 
low, and were all on long stems. The rich and 
almost regal effect of this basket, which looked 
as if a hundred Junes had offered up their trea- 
sures to the artist, dwarfed the many other floral 
tributes to the other singers. 

A rainbow has been attempted in floral decora- 
tion, but with poor success. It will look like a 
ribbon—a very handsome ribbon, no doubt. The 
“arc-en-ciel” evades any copy, even in the tran- 
scendant prismatic colors of flowers. 

Ribbons have been very much used in floral 
decorations this winter, and add much to the 
effect of beautiful flowers, a less artificial ar- 
rangement, a more natural and more graceful 
effect, is thus obtained, and since the Arcadian 
days of Rosalind and Celia, a flower, a ribbon, 
and a pretty girl have been congenial to each oth- 
er in prose, poetry, painting, and romance. 

The hanging baskets filled with blooming 
plants, trailers, and ferns have been much used 
at weddings to increase the bower-like charac- 
ter of the parlors. Altars and steps of churches 
have been richly hung with flowering plants, and 
palm-trees and other luxuriant foliage have been 
recklessly filled in for the marriage ceremony. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Correspondent. } 


UR task would be difficult, and in fact im- 
possible, were we required to define with ab- 
solute precision the fashion of the day, for never 
did it present a greater variety of forms, trim- 
mings, and colors; indeed, it is a veritable kalei- 
doscope, which displays something new each day 
without at all excluding all that has gone before. 
Thus, for skirt trimmings, certain leading houses 
use nothing but lengthwise flat ornaments, while 
others that are equally good, on the contrary, em- 
ploy only pleatings, flounces, and puffs set on 
across the skirt, and lastly, many of the most 
fashionable dressmakers adopt both styles. As 
to the skirt, which serves as the foundation for 
these trimmings, it is short, often showing the 
foot, and has fullness enough to permit the wear- 
er to walk with ease, without being fettered as 
in the past. The seams are still gored at the top, 
to prevent fullness on the hips. 

Corsages seem subject to a more general law. 
The prevailing style at present is the cuirass, 
pointed in front and hollowed out on the hips, 
long-waisted, with short epaulets, and high and 
much trimmed at the neck. The corsage is usu- 
ally closed in front (rarely behind) with a plas- 
tron or vest. Huabit-basques, with long tabs, ei- 
ther on the side or behind, according to the ar- 
rangement of the skirt trimmings, are still worn ; 
these tabs are trimmed all around with embroid- 
ery so as to distinguish them from the skirt. It 
is well to remark that skirts with flat and length- 
wise trimmings harmonize best with habit-basques. 
Polonaises, with pleated or gathered paniers, 
should also be mentioned. Paniers, while not 
universally worn, are in high favor, and are ad- 
mirably adapted to costumes of printed linens 
of all kinds, from the Pompadours to those adorn- 
ed with little imps or pigmies. 

To conclude the topic of corsages, we may say 
that sleeves are generally short and little trimmed 
at the bottom, which is usually hidden by the 
glove. As to trimmings, their diversity defies 
description ; sometimes skirts are trimmed with 
pleatings from top to bottom ; at others they are 
divided into an under-skirt and tunic, the latter 
in large pleats and falling straight, and the for- 
mer trimmed with a narrower and closer pleating ; 
this style is well suited to wool goods. Pékin 
silks are made up in such a way as to show first 
one part and then the other of the stuff, which is 
very effective. Sometimes cashmere is used as 
trimming, especially for silk dresses; large box 
pleats, turned back in shell fashion at the lower 
side to show a colored lining; cashmere ruches 
on the bottom of the skirt; cashmere paniers ; 
cashmere waist trimmings, vest, collar, and cuffs. 
Often a little cape or scarf of cashmere completes 
a suit of this kind. Cashmere is best suited to 
plain silk, or that with fine stripes or minute 
plaids; it does not go well with figured stuffs. 
Black dresses of satin merveilleux or light faille 
are chiefly trimmed with lace mixed with jet; 
very elegant ones are seen ornamented with 
bands of tulle embroidered in plumetis. There 
are also a multitude of strips of cut-out embroid- 
ery, which are used for tunics, scarfs, paniers, ete. 
Simplicity, moreover, seems absolutely banished 
from the trimmings of certain corsages which are 
devised with exquisite ingenuity and grace ; sep- 
arate plastrons, with fine pleats of contrasting 
colors ; vests filled in with bayadere stuffs, either 
pleated or puffed; ribbon sashes, such as were 
seen last year, beginning at the side form and 
tied in front (this especially with polonaises), in 
order to simulate the point of a corsage; bows 
with a jewelled brooch or buckle in the centre ; 
party-colored passementeries ; jabots of white or 
écru lace; lace fichus arranged in draperies around 
the neck, and fastened in front by a jewelled 
brooch ; bouquets on the side or at the waist, or 
sometimes in a light wreath mixed with the lace 
around the neck. It is evident that the fancy 
has full play, and that all tastes can be gratified 
in this multiplicity of combinations. 

We hasten to add that ladies may also distin- 
guish themselves by relative simplicity. We late- 





ly saw a dress made at one of our leading houses 
which appeared to have this quality, and which, 
while a little austere, perhaps, was excessively 
stylish, in spite of the sobriety of colors and trim- 
mings which set it off from those about it. It was 
wholly of very fine plain cashmere of a medium 
gray color. The skirt was arranged from top to 
bottom in lengthwise hollow pleats about two 
inches wide, which were held in place twelve 
inches from the bottom, from which point they 
were rendered bouffant by pleating set under- 
neath. The corsage, which was high and plain, 
was embroidered all over in plumetis with gray 
silk: the same embroidery covered the tabs of 
the tunic, which separated in front and met the 
pouf, which was formed by a broad sash of gray 
satin. This toilette was completed by a Manila 
capote, trimmed with myrtle green satin, broad 
strings of which were simply tied in a large bow 
under the chin, and dark cocks’ and pheasants’ 
plumes mixed. 

Space is lacking to speak of bonnets to-day. 
There is nothing very new in them, however; we 
will only say that white straw is almost wholly 
abandoned, and that few light straws are seen, 
except écru, Manila, and Panama. 


EMMELINE RAYMOND, 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. F. W.—Black gros grain, or the cheaper satin 
Surah, made as a Jersey basque, will be beat with your 
black and white striped silk. 

Mas. G. R. M.—Small bustles are worn with abun- 
dant drapery around the hips, which is a part of the 
dress, and gives the appearance of a very large bustle. 

K. P. K.—The embroidered mantle you suggest will 
be very stylish made in scarf shape with but one seam, 
that down the middle of the back, and with a vine for 
border wrought all around it. A walking coat for the 
street is the only velvet garment suitable for a boy of 
two years. Have a half-fitted sacque shape with deep 
collar of Irish point embroidery on muslin ; then have 
a white round straw hat with a ruche inside and white 
pompons and plumes outside. 

Dectpep Brunetre.—Nuns’ veiling will be the fabric 
for your visiting suit. Summer silks are combined 
with cashmere this season, the silk being made in 
pleated flounces on a skirt worn with a cashmere polo- 
naise that is trimmed with embroidered muslin. Black 
costumes are again very stylish. 

Sonriquet.—Some druggist may tell you where to 
obtain the nostrum; we can not. 

Sussortser.—There is no agency in New York for 
the sale of the South Kensington designs, nor is there 
any instrument whereby to enlarge them. In Bazar 
Nos, 3 and 5, Vol. XIV., you will find a full description 
of the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, 

Sweet Srxtreen.—If your black silk is not worn, you 
need not alter or combine it with any “ satin, brocade, 
or velvet.” Get some moiré for a panier sash around 
the basque, and if you must change the style, form 
three shirred puffs of the apron over-skirt to trim the 
front and side gores of the lower skirt, and have extra 
drapery of moiré behind. 

M. N. B.—Kate Greenaway is an Englishwoman 
who has made a specialty of painting children in old- 
fashioned gowns, and illustrating children’s books. 

A New Svunsoriser.—We do not furnish addresses, 

H. H.—Make your embroidered nuns’ veiling like 
the embroidered dress illustrated on page 196 of Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. XV. 

G. W. S.—A tucked basque, short apron over-skirt, 
and flounced skirt is a pretty design for your white 
dress to be trimmed with rick-rack. 

A. E.—Black Spanish lace will be a stylish trim- 
ming for your gray foulard dress. 

Evrru.—Faille is repped silk of finer reps than that 
known as gros grain. That most used now has a satin 
lustre. 

E. S.—A lace fichu of Spanish or guipure lace, or a 
scarf mantle of satin Surah, is a suitable summer wrap. 
Lace bunting is not fit fora wrap. Make your dress 
with a Jersey basque, bouffant panier drapery, and 
three large puffs across the front and side breadths. 

Novicr.—A “ tailor-made” costume fits as precisely, 
and is as simply and neatly finished, as if made by a 
tailor, and such suits of cloth, or Cheviot, or flannel, 
are made by men tailors in New York. They have 
usually a plain basque, draped apron over-skirt, and 
pleated lower skirt. 

X. Y. Z.—Your checked maroon and white summer 
silk should have a plainly fitted bodice boned low 
down on the hips, with a whole breadth, and perhaps 
two breadths if the silk is narrow, draped around the 
hips, forming two deep loops and ends behind. A 
puffed pointed vest trims the front to the waist line, 
and this with the collar and cuffs should be plain ma- 
roon Surah. The skirt may be puffed around or pleat- 
ed lengthwise, and finished at the foot with two very 
narrow plain maroon pleatings. 

Toorstr.—Miss Oakey’s Beauty in Dress will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. We can not give 
you addresses. 

Jessiz G.—You will find full instructions, which we 
can not repeat for want of space, in the article on 
floor staining in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. 

Mrs. S. J. C.—Embroidered nuns’ veiling, or else 
satir Surah, will make nice paniers and back drapery 
for a basque and skirt like your silk. 

Curistaser.—Flannel suits of the new light bine, 
called cadet blue, are stylish and pretty for a girl of 
sixteen. A Jersey waist with black braid across the 
front, an apron over-skirt and pleated skirt, is the 
simple design. A soft puffed crown toque or turban, 
with a velvet rim, or with feathers, is a suitable small 
hat. The close Cheviot jacket is appropriate. 

E. M. anv Oruers will find all their questions an- 
swered in the article on “June Weddings” in Bazar 
No. 23, Vol. XV. 

A. B.—“ Rick-rack” trimming is serpentine braid 
formed into rosettes and scallops either with the nee- 
dle and thread or in crochet. Two patterns are given 
in Bazar No. 25, Vol. XTV. 

Ex.orme.—Your painted belt will be very pretty with 
summer dresses, 

Mas. M. P. E.—Any of the fancy stores whose ad- 
vertisements you read in the Bazar will furnish you 
figures for appliqué-work on lambrequins, ete. 

Evaneetine.—The over-dress should be cashmere; 
or, if you have it of brown watered silk, it should be 
covered by a travelling cloak of Cheviot. A round 
hat or a small bonnet is used for travelling. Wear no 
jewelry but a breastpin when travelling, or in the 
morning in the house. Wear linen collars on your 
journey ; lace collars, frills, and fichus when much 
dressed, 
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LOST TREASURES. 
FPVUERE are things of their own nature incorruptible, unchangeable, im- 
[ pervious to damp or weather-wear, or the decay of age. And such 
being the case, what a number of wonderful and curious treasures of this 
e no longer to be found, or have vanished from. our ken, of 
which history, nevertheless, has left us minute accounts, and which we 
would give much to recover ! 

Then also there are fixed quantities of certain indestructible substances, 
such as gold, precious stones, and the like, which, however they may be 
changed by fire or other agencies, yet, for all that, can scarcely be lessened 
in b ilk, dimension, or value. W hat a quantity of money, for instance, is 
unaccounted for! The considerable amount disinterred bears no appre- 
ciable proportion to the probable quantity coined—say since the patriarchal 
times, when Abraham weighed and paid down for the cave of Machpelah 
in “ shekels of silver, current money with the merchant.” 


description a 


CHENILLE Fringe ano Spanisn Lace Cape. 
For description see Supplement. 


There must be a good many cu- 
rious things still existent, though 
not extant, if only we could as- 
certain their whereabouts. There 
is the seven-branched candlestick 
of the Jewish Temple, which is 
figured on the arch of Titus as 
having formed part of the spoils 
of his triumph. It is said to have 
been cast over the Milvian Bridge 
into the turbid waters of the Ti- 
ber. 

What a number of priceless 
books have been lost by fire, or 
malicious and barbarian stuapid- 
ity! It is said that at least two 
hundred thousand MS. books 
were burned in that terrible fire 
which consumed the very navy 
of Alexandria, as Baronius tells 
us. The remnant that escaped 
were placed by Cleopatra in a 
library within the Temple of Se- 
rapis. Is there a single leaf ex- 
tant now ? 

Much antique statuary, rare and 
admirable, remains to us, but 
where does that Gnidian Venus 
lie hidden, the matchless handi- 
work of Praxiteles, with which a 
certain youth was so love-stricken 
that he lost his very senses? The 
Colossus of Rhodes was seventy 
cubits high, the masterpiece of 
Chares of Lindum. It stood up- 
right for sixty-six years, and then 
fell in mighty ruin; caused. by 
the shock of an earthquake. Hav- 
ing been consecrated to the Sun, 
the brass of which it was found- 
ed was held sacred, and so it re- 
mained until the Mohammedan 
conquest of Rhodes, when nine 
hundred camels were loaded with 
the brazen spoils of the famous 
image, and quietly carried them 
allaway. In the Golden House of 
Nero, at Rome, hard by the Co- 
losseum, was his own Colossus, 
one hundred and twenty feet 
high, and modelled to resemble 
him; some say that a huge hand 
is still extant at Rome, the sole 
remnant of this mighty Statue. 

When the library of Constantine 
was burneil by Leo the Isaurian, 
at Constantinople, there is said 
to have perished the intestine of 
a dragon (?) one hundred and 
twenty feet long, on which was 
written the whole of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in letters of gold. 

The rabbis tell us that the rod 
of Moses had been carved by 
Adam out of a tree in Eden ; that 
Noah bequeathed it to Shem; that 
it descended to Abraham; that 
Isaac gave it to Jacob; that dur- 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Sreeer Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Cuuppa-crora Mantir.—Cvt Faauhe, No. 8262: Prior 25 Cents, 
For pattern a d description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs, 8 and 9*, 9, 


Sictuienne Jacket.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 10-17.) 





ing his stay in Egypt the latter gave it to RE and it became the posses- 
sion of Moses. Tradition has no more to tell us either of that or of the Tables 
of the Law which were shattered on Mount Sinai, or of the Ark of the Cove- 

nant itself, save that when King Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the Temple, 
the prophet Jeremiah took the Ark and the Tables of the Law, and the 
other sacred relics, and hid them in a cleft of Mount Sinai, w here, the 
Talmudists add, one day he will re-appear to point them out. The rock- 
hewn Tables of the Law are indestructible in themselves, somewhere hidden 
therefore, but still existing, they must be. Will they ever return to the 
custody of the house of Israel? Where, too, are the stones of the high- 
priest’s breastplate, each engraved with the name of one of the twelve 
tribes? They can not perish. We have stones in our possession of a far 
older date, signets and rings of Nimrod and Erech and Sennacherib and 
others. Is it not strange that these incomparably more precious engraved 
gems have passed away from sight, to which so awful and mystic a sig- 
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Casnuere Ficuvt witn Empromwery. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 51. 


nificance attached? Yet so it 
is. These rare and sacred and 
most venerable relics are among 
the irreparable and lamentable 
losses the chosen people have 
sustained. Where is that seal 
of Solomon concerning which the 
Talmud and the Arabian Nights 
relate such wonders? It had 
power, so the Jews affirm, to seal 
and unloose the genii or bind 
them in captivity. Its owner 
was potent to understand the 
language of the birds and beasts. 
We have recovered the seal of 
Uzziah deep down in the founda- 
tions of Jerusalem, but if our 
explorers had lit upon Solomon’s, 
how much more to the purpose 
it would have been! 

When Roderick, last of the 
Gothic kings of Spain, wae dviv- 
en from his kingdom by the Sar- 
acens, he was possessed, so the 
chroniclers affirm, of a table 
made of a single enormous emer- 
ald. Yet this treasure, so unique 
and so precious, vanishes from 
history in that year, and has nev- 
er been heard of since. 

A Greek artificer, named My- 
necides, made an ivory chariot 
with four wheels and four horses, 
which a fly could cover with her 
wings; rivalling this, we are told 
of a little ship made by one White- 
head, an English workman, as 
Schottus relates in his /tinerary, 
a like marvel of minuteness. It 
moved on a table by itself, row- 
ers plying the oars, a woman on 
deck playing on a lute, while a 
puppy barked at her side. We 
should like to have seen either. 
In Elizabethan times one Mark 
Scaliot constructed a lock of 
eleven pieces of -iron, steel, and 
brass, and a chain of forty-three 
golden links was attached to the 
same, and this being put round 
a flea’s neck, lock and chain and 
flea weighed only a grain and a 
half of gold. Surely such a mir- 
acle of skill was worth preserv- 
ing for posterity. Oswald No- 
thingerus once turned one thou- 
sand six hundred dishes of ivory 
which all went into a pepper- 
corn, if indeed we may believe 
contemporary writers. They were . 
shown to Pope Paul the Fifth, 
who counted and verified them 
himself, by the aid of a magni- 
fying-glass. Father Ferrarius, a 
Jesuit, would not be outdone, 
and he made twenty-five wood- 
en cannon, which went into the 
same compass; and Simon Ma- 
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Tutte anp Lace Breakrast Cap, 
For description see Supplement. 


meet and salute the Emperor Maximilian, and 
then returned to await his entry at the city gate ? 
The same artificer made an iron fly, which would 
flutter about the room and then settle on its mas- 
ter’s shoulder. There are no such flies and eagles 
now. 

There was also a plastic statue moulded by 
Gremiburgius, which, by a masterly arrangement 
of acoustics, could speak plainly. What an alarm- 
ing companion in a room it must have been! 

taphael wrote “a century of sonnets,” as Mr. 
Browning tells us in one of his poems, 

“Wrote them with the silver-dinted pencil; 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas.” 
Dying at thirty-three, the precious volume pass- 
ed into the hands of Guido Reni, his pupil and 
friend, who bequeathed it to the city of Bologna. 
“Suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished.” 
We have other tiny scraps from Raphael’s note- 
book, scrawled over with verses from his hand; 
these we fréasure; but what would we not give 
to recover the lost volume in its completeness ? 
And also for that figure of an angel drawn by 

Dante, as he tells us in the Vita Nuova, 
“In there came some people of importance. 
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rolus—whoever he was 
—had one of these 
miniature wonders in 
his possession, and was 
very proud of it. What 
did he do with it? 
Friar Bacon, as we all 
know, had a_ brazen 
head which answered 
questions, and so also 
had another necro- 
mancer, in the time of 
Richard the First. 

Is that copper globe 
in existence anywhere, 
sixteen feet in diame- 
ter, which was once 
shown at Gottorp? 
Ten people could sit 
inside and survey the 
motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies projected in 
some manner within 
the sphere. And what 
has become of that 
wonderful mechanigal 
eagle, made by Regio- 
montanus, of Nurem- 
berg, which flew to 











































Then,” says Dante, “did 
I leave my angel.” The 
poet’s picture and the 
painter’s poems—beyond 
the purchase of wealth in 
value, and both are lost. 

At Leghorn there was 
once a clock which set in 
motion a company of shep- 
herds, some of whom play- 
ed on pipes, while the oth- 
ers danced singly or in 
couples, “to the ravish- 
ment,” as we read, “ of all 
beholders.” No recent 
tourist or traveller has lit 
upon this, yet one may be 
allowed to wonder what 
has become of it. 

Where is the silver 
sphere sent by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand to Sultan 
Solyman? Paulus Jovius 
relates that sixteen men 
could scarcely carry it, 
and it exhibited all the 
planetary motions. What 
has the Turk done with 
it? 
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Cap ror Experty Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 


It is, indeed, possible that in the treasure 
chambers of Oriental potentates many rare and 
forgotten curiosities lie coneealed, stored up in 
the dim recesses of palaces unknown and un- 
visited by inquisitive Western eyes. And anent 
this, an anecdote recurs to the writer, of a pic ture 
of Morland’s, known to have been engraved, and 
only three copies to have been extant. Two of 
these were accounted for, the third was missit g. 
The owner of the picture had a son, an officer in 
the army, then occupied with the Chinese war, 
and the taking of the famous Summer Palace. 
This young man found in the innermost recess of 
a joss-house the missing print, which, could it 
have related its own adventures, might have ex- 
plained the fashion in which rare things lapse out 
of sight, and remain, as we observed, existent, 
not extant, 

But we must conclude with a passing expres- 


sion of regret for the wonderful mechanical aviary 
once owned by Ippolito d’ Este, Cardinal of Fer- 
rara, Set in motion by curiously contrived hy- 
draulies, the birds sat upon the trees, and clapped 
their wings and sang melodiously and long, until 
a great owl flew out and silenced them—a me- 
chanical owl like the rest, and the work of Clau- 
dius Gallus, 
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Fig. 1.—Miss’s Zepuyr Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gir Fig. 3.—Miss’s Satine 








Dress.—Front.—{ For rrom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. Dress. 
Back, see Page 373.] For pattern and Sateen For pattern and descrip- 
For description see see segpenens No, IV., tion see Supplement, 


igs. 18-27, No, VIIL, Figs. 41-50, 
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CasHMerRE AND Empromerep Batiste Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 373.]—Cur Parrern, No, 8260: 
Basque, Drapery, anp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs.1 and 2.—Turig anp Lace Ficuvu-Cotiar.—Front anp Back. 
Fig. 3.—Sitver Girpe. 
For descriptions see Supplement. 


Zeruyr Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 373.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 29-34, 








THE OLD DRESS-COAT. 
By KIRK MUNROE. 


Yrs, dear old friend, since you and I first met 

And joined our fortunes, 

How much of pleasure we have shared, 

How little room each memory holds open for regret! 
In musing retrospect thy form is blended 

E’en from the very firet 

With joys the keener that they were short-lived, 
For hardly were they fully tasted ere they ended. 


With what pride I hailed thy advent, and made note 
Of the very day and hour 

In which with youthfal self-complacency 

I tried thee on, my first dress-coat !|— 

Fond realization of those boyish hopes and dreams, 
In which to self alone 

I dared define the thing I longed for; 

Result most satisfactory of many deep-laid schemes! 


And now the time has come when we must part, 
For stern fashion rules 

That dress for festive wear shall spotless be, 

And moulded in the latest form of draper’s art, 
Affixing thus a standard far above thy level, 
Whose form is antiquate, 

With texture threadbare, void of gloss, 

And bearing traces unerasible of many a by-gone revel. 


But, ere thou dost descend to meaner rses, 

Unburden me thy secrets, 

For they may not go with thee to te realms 

Of menials, dealers, pawn-shops, perchance calabooses, 

Return the crumpled glove erst worn by fair-haired 
Kate, 

The snowy favor 

Which that time adorned thy silken front 

When best man I stood with Arthur while he fulfilled 
his fate. 


Give back the written record of the figures that I led 

In that memorable German 

Where I met and straightway loved 

Her whom on the morrow, God willing, I shall wed. 

Restore the scented rose-bud that she gave to me that 
night: 

Thou hast kept it well and truly, 

And I thank thee for the care of that I hold so dear, 

For it was to me the token that unveiled sweet love’s 
delight. 


But now, my well-worn coat, I don thee once again, 
And together we will seek 

A festal scene, whereat with old-time friends 

We'll bid farewell to joys unknown to married men— 
The joys of bachelorhood, of careless single life, 
And incompatible 

With the duty owed to her who 

On the morrow will assume the holy name of wife. 





THE INCONVENIENCES OF 
A PORTIERE. 
By H. L. TALBOT. 


J IEWED practically, Trueville was a success ; 
viewed artistically, it was a failure. After 
I had spent two months at the East, I realized 
that the architecture of my Western home was in 
a rude, an early state of development, and that 
the interiors were decorated according to some 
other authority than Queen Anne, for olive greens, 
portiéres, and peacocks’ tails were never employ- 
ed, and would have found few supporters in all 
Trueville. : 

When my uncle Eben wrote inviting me to 
spend the winter at the East, he told me his com- 
fortable old home had been burned. He left me 
to discover with my own eyes the greater misfor- 
tune that had followed. He had allowed his wife’s 
favorite nephew to build a structure intricate as 
the bird-houses on poles in Trueville, and alto- 
gether too frolicsome and fantastic ever to be 
made into a suitable home for my oid-fashioned 
relatives. 

My aunt Lydia was the only enthusiastic in- 
mate of the Queen Anne cottage. Blind to its 
imperfections, and imbued with the proper art 
spirit, she draped the rooms with Eastern splen- 
dor. Uncle Eben and I were unconverted in- 
mates. A curtain in a fire-place did not make 
up for a smoking chimney. That the windows 
were of stained glass did not console us, and 
make us ready to mount a ladder for a peep 
through them, That we were mutinous at heart 
my aunt was unconscious, for my uncle and I 
stole through the many-angled rooms, under the 
curtained doors, very quietly, meekly wearing the 
felt slippers she requested, in order to keep the 
floors unscratched. 

The first few weeks I felt very unhappy—ev- 
erything was so strange. Nothing in the house 
was anything like the things that had surround- 
ed me the first twenty years of my life. Such a 
relief as it was, the first day when I found that, 
though served in strange jugs and rude china, 
the food in a Queen Anne cottage was the food 
of my childhood! I was most grateful for the 
universal code of cookery that made it possible 
to achieve a loaf of bread or a mutton-chop in 
regions so far remote from art as Trueville. 

I had brought « sofa pillow, worked with roses 
red and pink, to my aunt, and she had asked me 
to embroider a portidre designed by her nephew. 
In the evenings Aunt Lydia read Ruskin aloud, 
my uncle slept, and I tried to follow the enig- 
matic instructions sent from Boston by the ar- 
chitect: “Keep the meaning direct. Preserve 
the unity of contrast. Properly temper the val- 
ues; and, above all, keep the pumpkins flat.” 
My aunt was really troubled that I thought the 
morning-glory vine that grew pkins and 
stalks of red berries unlike anything in the flora 
of Trueville. “It is conventional, Mary. You do 
not seem to understand it is purely convention- 
al.” And I stitched on patiently, waiting for the 
knowledge that my aunt had acquired that made 
the strange vegetable growth seem satisfactory 
in her eyes, The open fire smoked, the candles 
gave but a pale light (the architect was to design 
chandeliers), but the fantastic shape of the vine 
on which I was at work never grew blurred. I 
wished my aunt's relatives had as little influence 
with her as her husband’s relatives; for I real- 
ized it was because the architect approved that 
she would see beauty in the portiére. 
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“A deal door would have been handsomer, as 
well as more sensible. You and Mary could 
wear the pumpkins if they are thought beauti- 
ful.” Unele Eben had disapproved from the first 
of so slight a partition between the two living- 
rooms, and failed to see any charm in the curtain 
to make him change his opinion. I refrained 
from echoing my uncle’s criticism, but watched 
my aunt’s proud satisfaction as she looked on 
the yellow hanging, grotesque enough to disturb 
a Trueville baby’s dreams three doors away. 

One afternoon [ was on the stairs—my step 
was cat-like; the dimensions of my feet were a 
matter of little concern, so as the floors were un- 
scratched—when I heard a voice : 

“Tell me, in pity tell me, where did this mon- 
strosity in roses come from?” Surely the censor 
had arrived in a eritical mood, and my pillow had 
fallen under his displeasure, 

“Oh, Trueville? Yes, it’s quite different ; real- 
ly a bit of nature.” I had to go into the room, 
as my aunt called me to come in and give my 
opinion about a scarf. Aunt Lydia always intro- 
duced me in a half-apologetic tone: “ My hus- 
band’s niece, Mary.” The formula never seemed 
so awkward and incomplete before. 

“This one, Mary. He says it’s the only thing 
to have.” 

“Did you want it for a scarf?” I asked, 
meekly. 

Mr. Story was holding the tiny sample at arm’s- 
length, casting most approving glances at it. 
“Yes,a scarf. You have noticed, probably, how 
fond Aunt Lydia has grown of yellows. Yes; I 
hope you agree, Miss Mary, that this is really the 
thing.” 

They were lost in admiration of the tiny yellow 
searf. I could only picture my aunt in her scarf. 
If once she shoukl be allowed to decorate her own 
person, where would it end? My aunt, sans cap, 
sans spectacles, sans alpaca and silks, arrayed in 
Oriental splendor of reds and yellows, disporting 
herself in such articles of apparel as Turkish tur- 
ban and—trousers! Before my aunt should come 
to that, I would speak. 

“Tf Aunt Lydia must have such a thing as a 
scarf, don’t get a yellow one.” 

“ Oh, it’s not at all what you mean.” Mr. Story 
looked greatly amused, and then pitied my igno- 
rance, and explained that it was to be used as a ta- 
ble scarf, a narrow table-cloth, I felt crest-fallen, 
and allowed the conversation to proceed without 
any other word from me; for what did I know of 
rugs and jugs and flues? Mr. Story thought the 
portiére a triumph. He could not understand 
why my uncle should want a door. He said a 
door was of no earthly use; if ever shut, no one 
could breathe in either room. He suggested that 
perhaps his uncle wanted to let the front room 
as a rendezvous for thieves; that was the only 
excuse for wanting a door. The architect’s aunt 
agreed cordially ; and even when Mr. Story insin- 
uated that his uncle was a little obstinate in his 
fondness for bad art, she did not hesitate to side 
with her nephew. 

Uncle Eben urged the architect to spend the 
night, and take the morning train totown. Aunt 
Lydia joined in the invitation warmly. She did 
not suspect, as did my uncle, a snow-storm, or she 
would not have allowed him to be put to the suf- 
fering of witnessing the disasters that were inci- 
dent to a storm. Snow blew under the front 
door and French windows, and down the hall fire- 
place, the windows rattled and creaked, and un- 
less the wind was in a highly improbable quarter, 
the kitchen chimney refused to do duty. 

The storm my uncle foresaw came on furious- 
ly. Snow filled the air, and the wind whistled 
dismally about the many-cornered house, Ev- 
erything inanimate seemed determined to make a 
good impression on the architect. The windows 
were as dumb as though they had never made a 
creak or groan. The heat rushed through the 
dining-room register with such force that Uncle 
Eben felt decidedly uncomfortable about the com- 
plaint he had made an hour before about never 
being able to coax any heat into that room. Mr. 
Story was giving me his ideas of an art study in 
embroidery, to be executed on what looked like a 
dish towel, although he and his aunt spoke of it 
as though it would be placed in the parlor. We 
were sitting round the fire, and the room never 
seemed so bright and warm before, and the long 
evening seemed to promise much pleasure, when 
we were startled by a heavy step on the piazza, 
and then a man covered with snow appeared be- 
fore the long window, his face expressing rather 
perplexity than evil-intent. My aunt screamed, 
Mr. Story started for the front door, my uncle de- 
layed only to arm himself with the fire-shovel be- 
fore following, and then, after one look at the 
face outside the glass, I recovered from my aston- 
ishment. 

“Uncle Eben, don’t! Mr. Story, he’s come to 
seeme. He is my friend.” 

“What is he trying to come through the win- 
dow for?” my aunt asked, as though such con- 
duct must surely belong only to a tramp. 

“Perhaps he can not find the door,’ I ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Story, candle in hand, offered to show my 
friend the way in. Aunt Lydia looked anxiously 
after her nephew, and kept murmuring,nervously : 

“ Are you sure he’s the one you know? What 
can he want here? Perhaps he only looks like 
your friend, and is a desperate character.” 

I heard the front door open, then some one 
slip and fall. 

“Snow on your boots, I think. 
your coat.” 

“Is he the one you thought he was ?”’ my aunt 
asked, timidly, as she saw me glance at the card 
Mr. Story brought me, William Sampson had 
never made a formal call on me before, and the 
pink-tinted frosted surface that bore his name 
in elaborate lettering was new to me. 

“Yes, Aunt Lydia, he is an old friend—Mr. 
Sampson, from Trueville.” 

Mr. Story tried to make the situation less awk- 


Let me brush 








ward, and remarked that my friend had chosen a 
very bad night for his call. I went into the front 
room, and though William seemed not at all glad 
to see me, I knew that it was owing to his feel- 
ing awkward about his appearance before the 
window, and then having fallen in the hall. 

I inquired for every one in Trueville, and he 
answered, “ All first-rate,” but suggested no new 
topic. Stupidly I led the conversation into a 
gloomy channel by asking for an esteemed octo- 
genarian of Trueville, and Will answered, sadly, 
“ He’s passed away since you left,” and then fixed 
his eyes on the portiére, and looked profoundly 
miserable, 

“T sort of had to come on business, so I thought 
I'd drop in and see if you had any message to 
send out to your sister.” His words sounded un- 
feeling, but I understood, what he did not care the 
others behind the portiére to know, that business 
brought him no nearer than Chicago, and he had 
really come to see me, 

“You must have had trouble to find me. We 
think this a very out-of-the-world little town.” 

“Not one mite of trouble till I found the house, 
I guess your aunt’s folks took me for a tramp, 
but I couldn’t find the door.” He smiled faintly, 
but soon regained his sad expression, and looked 
intently at the pumpkins on the hanging. 

I knew that the architect heard when I tried to 
console Will by telling him I thought the house, 
when I first saw it, very queer, 

“Well, it is,’ Will answered, courageously. 
“Did your sister write they would build a good 
deal with us in the spring? The Baptists build 
what they say will be like a cathedral, and put 
two bay-windows in the parsonage, Business is 
unusually brisk ; but, as I told your sister the oth- 
er day, the winter’s been awful long and lone- 
some.” 

A steam-whistle at a harbor’s mouth must be 
a joyful sound to a sailor when coming on a rough 
coast in a fog, but it could not be reason for 
such thankfulness as the sounds that resounded 
through the two rooms when Will began to talk 
of being lonely. One bold crash followed anoth- 
er: it was the piano, played by two strong hands, 
I began to tell Will of a book. The noise was 
deafening. 

“ Mollie” —Will grasped my hands convulsive- 
ly—* Mollie, while that noise lasts, let me tell 
you I have come for you, Your sister didn’t en- 
courage me, but I thought it might seem good to 
see some one from home, if it was only me. I 
am prosperous—more than mother and I know 
what to do with—and I can wait if you will only 
let me.” 

“Oh, Will, you ought to have spared yourself 
this long journey; you should have written.” 

“Your sister said write, but I didn’t dare to 
trust it. I hoped, Mollie, you must remember. 
I will wait.” 

The music was louder and wilder, broke into 
heavy runs, and grumbled in low bass trills, and 
I took advantage of the noise to tell him as gen- 
tly as I could that years could never change my 
answer, and that he must find some one more 
worthy than I. He made a brave effort, and talk- 
ed then of the weather and the walking of three 
months past. Then he bade me good-night. As 
he reached the door he turned. 

“Mollie, come to my store just the same; as 
long as I’m in charge everything shall be whole- 
sale prices to you.” The racket had stopped, and 
the magnanimous though unromantic parting of- 
fer was heard in both rooms. 

I was glad that Uncle Eben urged Will to stay 
until morning, and glad, too, that he declined, and 
went away in the storm. I went at once to my 
room, though it was long before I fell asleep. 
Other girls, I thought, might have their lovers 
by the dozen; one was too much for me. For 
had he not gone away unhappy, and left me quite 
as much so? I regretted that I had not asked 
to be allowed to be his friend for life; and if 
there had only been a door, I should have sent my 
love to his mother ; and perhaps, if there had only 
been a door, 1 might have given Will a little 
word of encouragement—perhaps in time—he was 
such a thoroughly good man. I fell asleep con- 
vinced that the curtain on which the pumpkins 
grew had ruined all chance of happiness in two 
human lives, 

At the table the next morning no reference was 
made to the evening before. 

“Tom, I had no idea you could play so finely, 
all without your notes, too.” I tried to cover the 
embarrassment my aunt’s comments caused in 
the large circumference of my coffee-cup. 

“Play! Why, a sledge-hammer touch, a terror 
to piano owners. But once! get started, I never 
know when to stop.” He smiled as he thought 
when he did stop. 

“You never have touched the piano before. 
We'll have it tuned, and—can’t we have it toned 
down? It’s noisy in these low rooms—too loud.” 
Aunt Lydia probably thought her nephew choked 
because she used the wrong musical term. 

“If things pester night or day, send for me,” 
Mr. Story called, as he hurried off for his train, 
leaving his aunt sadly inspecting the scratches 
on the hall floor made by Will the night before. 

My aunt Lydia and I spent many days in town 
collecting little samples, and then having to throw 
them all away when we got home because they 
did not harmonize. Mr. Story always had in his 
mind what he wanted, and it ended always by 
leading his aunt to a certain very high art shop, 
whence, if she relinquished whatever money she 
had, she could carry home, if not what she want- 
ed, something that met all the requirements of 
modern art. One day it had been decided I should 
be taken to a photographer’s, as my uncle want- 
ed a photograph of me before I went home to 
Trueville. Aunt Lydia’s rubber boots were con- 
demned as unseaworthy for so severe a thaw, and 
she refused to accompany me, or allow me to give 
up the appointment. 

It was ludierous to have to tell Mr. Story my 
errand, It was not to consult over the proper 





shape of a coal-hod, or the tint of the cellar 
shades, but to superintend the posing of a native 
of Trueville before a camera. Happily the artist- 
ic atmosphere came to my aid, and I succeeded 
in deceiving the camera, and achieved a result 
that really satisfied Mr. Story. He who spent 
whole days in an unsatisfactory hunt for the pro- 
per manifestation of the beautiful in a pair of 
bellows or a tea-kettle, expressed himself well 
pleased with a photograph of native Trueville 
material, and gave me a bouquet at parting, which 
I tenderly put in water. 

A most unseasonable snow-storm came on the 
night before I left for the West, I was feeling 
both glad and sorry; perhaps more sorry than 
glad to be leaving the East, which had grown so 
attractive tome, Aunt Lydia asked me to let in 
Miss Sarah Gay and her sister, who had come in 
for whist. My right hand Aunt Lydia had used 
to try on an unfinished mitten, I pulled with all 
my strength to open the door, that resisted force, 
and opened when it saw fit to the slightest press- 
ure. It was Mr. Story who stepped in, shook my 
hand cordially, ran the knitting-needles into his 
hand, and dropped mine with an exclamation. 

“What a thoughtful fellow you are! You 
thought of that leak, and came out.” His aunt 
helped him out of his overcoat, and providing him 
with a candle, hurried him upstairs to view the 
extent of the damage, “The Gays are coming, 
and you'll take a hand to-night. Your uncle is 
tired—” 

I did not hear the rest of Aunt Lydia’s re- 
mark, for I was suddenly conscious that the leak 
was in my room ; so were the roses I brought from 
town weeks ago. When that fire was burning so 
conveniently in my room, why in the world !— 
Faded, and what was so foolish and sentimental 
as a faded flower? I was glad for once that the 
Gays wore so many layers of wrapping and so 
much foot-covering ; it gave me something to do 
to help them out of them. 

The table was ready when the explorers de- 
scended, and Aunt Lydia announced that her 
nephew would take a hand, He declined to no 
avail, and at last spoke of having hurt his hand, 
Then he had to show the injury to his aunt, though 
he had some difficulty in deciding on which hand 
it was. Aunt Lydia guessed how it had happened, 

“ Mary, dear child, never do such a careless 
thing again, The palm of the hand is a very dan- 
gerous place for an injury.” 

One of the Misses Gay, who had the enthusiasm 
and knowledge, if not the patients, of a regular 
practitioner, suggested in a positive under-tone, 
lockjaw ! 

“Not so bad as that, I hope; but I don’t care 
to use my hand at present; it burns and throbs, 
but it’s not serious.” He may have thought his 
expression and words consoling, but he looked as 
though he anticipated an early death, but would 
leave his forgiveness behind him, 

“Move your chair, Tom, here between Miss Sa- 
rah’s and mine. I need advice. There, that’s 
nice.” He did not look as if he found his posi- 
tion especially pleasing; but Aunt Lydia wished 
to entertain her nephew, and at the same time en- 
joy her game. I had heard Mr. Story say that 
the chair he was sitting in was very comfortable ; 
that was the day it stood in the very high art 
shop. He did not look as though it fulfilled its 
promises. He had pushed some distance from 
the table, and looked as though about to make a 
decided move. 

“It’s awfully close here! 
into the dining-room.” 
a book, 

“Close! Isit? Mary, close the register,” my 
aunt murmured, as in adream, Mr. Story closed 
the furnace before I could get there, and then 
turned to go into the dining-room. His aunt 
blockaded his way by telling him the floor had 
been oiled that day, Though I was reading, I 
saw that he sat down unwillingly, and that he 
looked as if ready to break away from the table 
at the first opportunity. 

“Miss Mary” (I looked up in astonishment 
that he should speak to me while the game was 
in progress), ‘may I see the last piece of em- 
broidery? I want to make a few suggestions.” 

I thought my aunt entirely absorbed, but before 
I could speak she answered; “ What a pity! I 
sent it to town to-day to match the silk. I’m so 
sorry!” * 

He went into the front parlor, and kept pacing 
up and down, looking gloomy and disappointed. 
Probably his plan for a school-house had been 
refused, and he had come out for comfort and 
encouragement, and was disappointed to find the 
Gays with his aunt. 

“Ts it worse,Tom? Mary, you had better get 
the arnica, and I'll tie his hand up.” 

“*Go on, wife; it’s your play. She'll do it as 
well as you.” 

“Yes, aunt; don’t interrupt for me. She can 
put the stuff on well enough,” Mr. Story answer- 
ed, heroically, from the front room. 

I was just about to bind up his hand, and tell 
him how sorry I was to have been the cause of 
it all, when Miss Sarah called to me to apply the 
arnica near a fire. 

“Yes, Mary, bring him out to the fire.” And 
bottle and rags in hand, I led the way, and Mr. 
Story followed his aunt’s advice, but slowly. 

The hurt was but slight, but either it produced 
a stiffness, or he purposely put his fingers and 
thumb in my way, for I tried several times before 
I finally bound a yard or two of bandage firmly 
round his hand. 

“This heat is suffocating. Come into the other 
room, where we need not disturb the game.” He 
seemed to forget I had been reading. 

“We don’t mind. Stay here, and in a few 


I'll take my book 
He started, but without 


minutes we'll be through. Well-a-day, hum-m-m.” 
By a series of low mutterings his aunt announced 
herself as again sunk in her game, 

As Mr. Story took the lamp I was reading by 
into the front room, I supposed he meant that I 
should follow, but he looked as if any sociability 
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was far from his intention. He seemed uncon- 
scious of my presence, and paced the floor. Un- 
til he asked for sympathy for his disappointed 
hope, I could not speak. 

He had probably serewed his courage up to 
tell me of his unfortunate drawing, when his 
aunt spoke to him. “Miss Sarah wants you to 
give a look at her outside cellarway.” THe look- 
ed annoyed, and asked, in rather an unfriendly 
tone, if he should not go then, and pointed to the 
portiére as though if it were a door he would tell 
me why he was so cast down, 

“T wish I had brought some one to bang that 
piano! Do you remember that evening, so long 
ago—perhaps I ought not to speak of it—the 
night your young Lochinvar came out of the 
West? And you go back there to-morrow. I 
ought to have one good friend in Trueville. 
Don’t you think he remembers me yet, or was 
he troubled by the noise? The house here will 
be lonely when you have gone, but we shall keep 
many reminders of your busy fingers.” 

I pointed to the portidre, and smiled. 

“T’m accountable for that folly, You wanted 
a door;” and he shook his bandaged fist at the 
gay drapery. “Perhaps I may see you to-mor- 
row at the station.” 

I could tell from his way of talking that he 
was not thinking of what he spoke, His thoughts 
were with the drawing to which he had devoted 
80 many months’ work. Aunt Lydia overheard 
his remark about the station, and told her neph- 
ew there was no need of his going, as his uncle 
Eben was to take me. 

“Perhaps he wants to go just the same,” Un- 
cle Eben suggested; and we both laughed at the 
controversy that had arisen, 

“Thank you, uncle; you express my feeling ex- 
actly.” Then he lowered his voice, and I think he 
was going to be a little sentimental, for I thought 
I could hear him speak of carrying roses that 
were fresher, to represent the last; but just what 
he said I did not hear, and then he was again in- 
terrupted. Aunt Lydia suggested that, if he con- 
cluded to go to the station, he might take a look 
at the refrigerators, as they were near the station 
—a cooling enough remark to freeze the hottest 
sentiment, and Mr. Story’s was but a mild sample. 
We both laughed aloud, and the conversation was 
not transferred from refrigerators to roses. Aunt 
Lydia always felt that her nephew was sadly bored 
by his attentions to his uncle’s family, and though 
she applauded his conscientious motives, that 
night she felt he was overdoing his duty, and her 
constant interruptions showed he was on her 
mind. 

After the laughter subsided, we neither of us 
spoke, and I was sure he had given up the thought 
of telling me of his plan. 

“T wish that piano would strike up by itself! 
I ought not to suppose that you take the least 
interest in me, or would care to listen to what I 
want to tell you. But I have made up my mind 
to make you take interest in me enough to listen, 
I won’t make a long story, but I want some one 
to give me comfort or sympathy.” 

He was unusually earnest, and looked as if he 
had entirely lived down the first great disappoint- 
ment. An unusual silence prevailed at the whist 
table. Probably he despaired of his aunt’s being 
able to listen to his story that night. 

“T suppose it is something that comes to all 
architects, to all young men, and they must be 
brave enough to live it down and try another. I 
mean to be above minding such things when I 
open my architect’s office in Trueville.” When 
I began, I meant to be as friendly and helpful as 
I knew how to be, but he looked so serious and 
seemed so much moved, I thought it better to rat- 
tle on, and make him seek his sympathy from his 
aunt, as he really intended, and should have done 
first. 

“Mary”—I started a little at the unusual ad- 
dress—“ don’t let Trueville know there’s such a 
failure in this world as that.” He pointed con- 
temptuously at the embroidery that took the place 
of adoor. “I made up my mind to tell you this 
very evening, but I don’t want everybody to hear 
it at the same time.” 

“ Are you warm enough in there ?” 

Aunt Lydia’s voice, full of solicitude, had a dis- 
astrous effect on the ¢éte-d-téte in the front par- 
lor. Her nephew gruffly answered, “ Plenty warm 
enough,” and paced the floor with an aimless and 
discouraged look. 

“Tam very sorry for you. Perhaps it will help 
you if I tell you I know what it is, and think you 
would feel better to talk to Aunt Lydia about it. 
Of course I feel very glad that you want me to 
be your friend, but Aunt Lydia is so fond and 
proud of you, she would expect to be told first.” 
He stopped in his walk, and glowered at the yel- 
low pumpkins, then cast a pitying glance at me, 
as if he thought me making a failure as a sym- 
pathizer. I tried again to tell him how truly sorry 
I was, but he looked unconvinced, and again gave 
me an amused glance, as if I were a little daft. 

“ Please take the lamp into the other room.” 
I could not stay there and have him look at me 
in that way, and never speak. I felt strangely 
nervous, and for the first time wished he had not 
wanted to tell me anything of his trouble. He 
did not take the lamp, and when I started to car- 
ry it, he took it from me a little roughly. 

“You must promise me not to go from this 
room until you know what you have tried to pre- 
vent my telling you. You say you will give your 
sympathy, but I—” 

“Tom dear, please put the fire together a little. 
The log has fallen down.” He looked as if his 
aunt’s request was unwelcome, then smiled good- 
naturedly, asked me to stay until he came back, 
and left me alone. Tom Story never had treated 
me so strangely as that night, and when it was 
the last night too; but he was unhappy, and his 
aunt did not understand; he was in a mood when 
he wanted not to be amused. The tall figure 

in stood before the pumpkins, studying them 
with contempt. I determined his peculiar be- 





havior should not make me unlike my usual self, 
even if he did not encourage any attempt at 
levity. 

“Don’t you remember you once said it was as 
good as a door to any but a gang of thieves? Have 
you to confess to a robbery that you want me to 
break to your aunt? I thought it was your plan 
had failed; but if it’s robbery, 1 don’t wonder 
those pumpkins took away your courage. If you 
don’t want the others to hear such a horrible con- 
fession, write the worst, and I'll guess the details.” 
I had to whisper very low, for I was afraid of be- 
ing overheard, and having to give a long explana- 
tion about burglars to Aunt Lydia. 

He sat down in the low chair near mine, drew 
out his card-case, and wrote something with his 
bandaged hand. He seemed to behave as though 
there was something serious in my little attempt 
at fun, and my last effort to end an uncomforta- 
ble interview. Then he handed the card to me. 
What did I read? He had been robbed! Really! 

“] have been robbed. I can identify the rob- 
ber. My loss is terrible and irreparable. Money, 
jewels, you ask ? No; worse than that—my heart! 
It was stolen two months ago, Worse than all, 
the robber is a woman! Mary, my precious thief, 
leave me, give me, lend me your heart. Mine you 
have stolen long ago.” 

Oh, Tom! there had been more than one rob- 
bery, and there were two guilty pairs of eyes that 
read the truth they could not sink deep enough 
not to be seen at a glance. 

“Hearts again! How many times they have 
been trumps to-night!” I heard Aunt Lydia’s 
voice as inadream, “Our game is almost done, 
children, and then Tom must give us a little 
music,” she continued, encouragingly. 

“Ours is just begun,” Tom whispered in my 
ear, and we no longer feared to speak or be silent 
because of the portitre. The pumpkins beamed 
benignly on their olive vine, and we mutually 
begged their pardon, for no deal door could have 
made their designer, or humble needle-woman 
from rude Trueville, any happier that night. 
The happiness lasted, and Tom always insisted 
that from the day he took a partner from the West, 
success crowned his architectural endeavors, and 
leaks, cracks, bad flues, and smoking chimneys 
never after found a shelter in his Queen Anne 
cottages, 





THE VIOLIN AS A WOMAN’S 
INSTRUMENT. 


<1 OME few years ago, any young woman of irre- 
4k proachable social position would have been 
looked upon as either undeniably eccentric or 
wanting in sound notions of female propriety, 
did she, without any thoughts of a concert career, 
select the violin as her chosen musical instru- 
ment, study it, play upon it. The mother who 
put a fiddle and bow into her little girl’s hands 
would have been voted an unnatural parent—in 
a mild way. A girl,a woman, with a fiddle? Oh, 
abominable idea! The rapid cheapening and 
popularity of the piano, the notion that no Amer- 
ican parlor was furnished without its coffin-like 
bulk, and that gentility required its purchase, 
long conspired to set up the piano as the tyrant 
instead of the servant of amateur music in Amer- 
ica. No other instrument (since the decline of 
the harp, and until the voice of the parlor organ 
was heard in the land) had any opportunity to 
assert its right to female patronage and the home 
circle. 

It is, indeed, only recently that the notion of 
there being other mediams of melody proper for 
invocation from feminine fingers obtained. This 
idea progressed in England; was transplanted to 
the United States, Before long, young ladies dis- 
covered the difference between a talent for mu- 
sic and a talent for the piano-forte. Some of the 
sex have been found equal to learning the flute, 
in spite of Alcibiades’s argument against it. The 
flageolet, the mellow clarionet, the lovely and in- 
cisive oboe (which has been called the “ angel of 
the orchestra”), and the singing guitar, which 
more nearly resembles the human voice than any 
other instrument, when not degraded to a mere 
accompaniment—all these have actually been at- 
tempted and mastered by certain courageous 
daughters of men. Beyond these instruments, 
however, the study of the violin by women has 
begun to spread, and recognition of the violin as 
not merely a woman’s instrument, but the wo- 
man’s instrument, been awakened. Of lady pro- 
fessionals we certainly have to-day a dozen where 
ten years back we had one; but this paper does 
not concern them, Young ladies, simply as their 
quiet amateur selves, are heard of devoting their 
time to the violin in preference to the unattempt- 
ed or relinquished piano-forte. Now there is no 
new thing under the sun, and one needs to be re- 
minded of the early Italian painters upon whose 
canvases or frescoed walls many a seraphic fe- 
male face is upraised in rapture from a quaint 
violin. Even in as late a century as the last, vio- 
lin-playing was an accomplishment cultivated by 
many a noble Italian lady. A curious letter is 
extant from the famous Tartini to the Signora 
Maddalena Lombardini, of Padua, a dame of rank 
as well as apparent talent, which contains some 
excellent and detailed instructions for her bene- 
fit in her favorite pastime. 

There is no reason why a movement to re-in- 
state this charming instrument in women’s hands 
should not thoroughly succeed. It is graceful in 
handling. It is most remarkably adapted to the 
delicate touch of a woman’s fingers. The woman 
whose soul seeks expression in music can select 
no more responsive medium, If the question of 
vanity troubles her mind, let one opinion be mod- 
estly stated here: that a young lady (and the tall- 
er the better) standing beside her accompanist, 
or alone before her home audience, with her vio- 
lin nestling beside her chin, her even-swaying 
arm and respousive bow, is no sight to displease 
her when she consults her looking-glass about it. 
in the strict privacy of her boudoir. 





But young ladies must first have been little 
girls; and from mothers and fathers, according- 
ly, must our sweet-stringed friend ask for help 
in its advancing cause. The appreciation of its 
beauties, the skill with which it is to be played, 
and the ease with which its technical difficulties 
are to be conquered, all are concerned with the 
age at which the girl begins her lessons. Reck- 
oning your child not as endowed with a genius 
for the violin, but possessed of the average la- 
tent talent for it and music, let her commence at 
seven vears of age. This is also the age at which 
she should otherwise begin the piano—rarely 
sooner. To continue, having intrusted her to a 
good teacher, let her, in respect to daily practice 
hours, lessons, and all like matters, follow out 
precisely the course of the young piano student. 
Few wise teachers will dispute this as a sound 
general principle. As time passes, the child will 
have systematically laid her foundation, and be 
building easily and firmly thereon. By the time 
she is eighteen years old, if she has any gift for 
music, you should have in her an accomplished 
and intelligent amateur performer to delight your 
household. 

Now claiming, as above, an at present usurping 
position for the piano-forte at home, this earnest 
plea of place au violin becomes in some sort a war- 
cry immediately against it. Frankly, then, let us 
oppose certain advantages incident to the study 
of the one against corresponding demerits in the 
other. First, an excellent violin is cheaply pro- 
curable. <A really excellent piano is not; and 
when the very best piano has been purchased, it 
can only last a certain number of years ere be- 
coming a tinkling cymbal compared with a new 
one. The violin should grow more beautiful in 
quality of tone with each year, and the two-hun- 
dredth (when you are not likely to be playing 
upon it) ought to make somebody hold his breath 
in rapture over it. To advance a more practical 
if less unselfish suggestion, enough command of 
violin technique to enable the young performer to 
take and give great pleasure by her music is 
achievable, with reasonable application, in one- 
half the time necessary for a like result upon the 
piano. Is this statement doubted? Let the vast 
time and practice needed to the pianist’s playing 
all the major and minor scales perfectly legato, in 
each key, and in thirds, sixths, and octaves ; the 
bringing of two hands instead of one into an en- 
tirely dependable condition ; the disproportionate 
labor unavoidable before any young player can 
creditably perform a moderately difficult sonata 
or concerto—let these things only be recollected 
by the reader. Again, is not the practice hour 
in one’s own cheerful room a consideration ?— 
opposed to the frequently shut-up, close or cold, 
and always “ common-property” parlor, the chilly 
keys, the constrained attitude before them, and 
the incessant looking up and lookingdown. Such 
are a girl’s practice hours in the majority of in- 
stances. Apropos, it may be remarked that the 
violin, under such circumstances, is not likely to 
be heard through the thickness of lath and plas- 
ter and brick that the piano derides; hence one 
can improve one’s self without torturing the 
neighborhood. 

Nothing has contributed more to make the 
march of the piano a triumphal one than the 
fact of its being the finest instrument to trifle 
with extant. Witness the eleven times eleven 
thousand virgins who all “play a little.’ Such 
liberties can not be taken with the violin. 

Dear reader, in Hamlet’s words, “ Have you a 
daughter?” And are you anxious to “make a 
musician” out of her? Why, then, must she be 
set down to the piano because your neighbor’s 
child is, because you yourself once were? If at 
her present early age she has already displayed 
especial talent for it (undoubtedly lack of a choice 
enters here very frequently), that is another 
matter. But if she is eager to study music which 
you have hesitated before allowing her to under- 
take, why not let her begin the violin, and grow 
up with it as her chosen instrument? Equally in 
point, let us suppose her still young—say in her 
eleventh year—and that she has been taking pi- 
ano lessons since her seventh. She proves in a 
hundred childish ways her genuine love for mu- 
sic, and yet has to be driven, as it were, daily to 
her piano-stool, dreads her lessons, learns slowly, 
and returns from the parlor wearied with what 
should have been a pleasure. What is the infer- 
ence? Not that with her young love for music 
there is associated no talent, but that you have 
forced upon her the wrong vehicle for the ex- 
pression of that love. Before, then, it is too late, 
quick with your violin and your violin teacher. 
At that early stage of her life there is no propri- 
ety in mooting the question of her ability to be- 
come a practical musician. At any rate, you have 
now seized your last and best opportunity to de- 
velop your child’s talent toward almost any goal. 
“ But,” suggests some one, possibly, “suppose I 
have set my girl to work with her new instru- 
ment, and find that she takes no more kindly to 
it than to the abandoned piano—evinces no more 
talent?’ This opens an outside but exceedingly 
important branch of our topic, which we can but 
touch upon here. Is there still no other instru- 
ment for which she has a decided preference? or 
her own voice, perhaps? If there be any con- 
firmatory signs, you should yield to her wish, in 
spite of your disappointment and the lost years, 
money, and pains. But pray remember, wise 
parent, that men and women there are unto 
whom it is decreed to deal with music only ap- 
preciatively during their lives. After all, you 
can not actually create a talent, nor, when long 
misdirected, can you possibly develop it much in 
that direction wherein if earlier guided it might 
have so unfolded itself. Our incubus in modern 
music, the piano-forte, is in its single self griev- 
ously responsible for a gentle protest daily as- 
cending from neglected easels, modelling tools, 
embroidery frames, burins, and designing-paper. 
“What, what had you to do with music,” sighs 
the reproachful chorus, “when what you wanted 





was us?” If all who loved music were called 
upon to be players and singers, the question of 
audiences would wax alarming in drawing-room 
and concert hall. 

At seventeen, at twenty, it is not too late to 
turn from the piano to the violin, if a young lady 
expects extremely hard work and but a moder- 
ate result—save in especial cases. The wrist will 
scarcely have retained its youthful pliancy, for 
one important drawback to beginning the new 
instrument thus late; and incessant practice, the 
most determined perseverance and plodding pa- 
tience, can yield but an indifferent reward com- 
pared with what might have been. Nevertheless, 
if a young lady, long out of her teens, hating her 
piano, and possessed of pluck and patience, is 
determined to attempt the violin, she may yet do 
much, and learn to play very pleasingly. The 
idea is, however, one to be warily encouraged, 
even if the extremely early limit for “ learning” 
the violin fixed by Mozart seems to apply only to 
those who would not be content to play the violin 
less well than Mozart would have wished. 

It is quite possible that a young lady chances 
to read this who is firmly convinced that her pi- 
ano lessons (long continued) have been an abso- 
lute waste of time and money, who has no desire, 
however, to risk a like expenditure of either in 
attempting a new instrument, and who is genu- 
inely, passionately fond of music. Such a one 
is apt to cry out: “I would do something in mu- 
sic. What is left for me?’ To you, be it re- 
plied, there has never been shut a wide—nay, the 
widest—gate into the land of harmony: the whole 
intellectual side of music, its science and theory, 
its history and enchanting biography, anecdote 
and analysis, studies in scoring, voice - writing, 
and scores themselves—in short, an exhaustless 
mine of the most delightful research. With this, 
and the concert-room and opera-house (if your 
home is a city one), what more could you ask ? 
The day, too, may be brought to you when to read 
over the score of the symphony is to hear it. Let 
your aim be to better comprehend how what you 
see or hear is made, and him who made it. 

But this is a departure from the text. To con- 
clude with it, the opinion of an American woman 
writer upon musical subjects may appropriately 
be quoted: “ Who will deny that a woman’s vio- 
lin-playing possesses a tender, delicate, sympa- 
thetic charm as pleasing in its way as the more 
powerful stroke of a man?” In fact, the violin 
is the woman of the orchestra. Let women have 
more opportunity to appreciate their kinship. 





Travelling Card Table.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 372. 


Tuts portable card table, which is shown erected in 
Pig. 1, and screwed apart in Fig. 2, occupies, when 
folded and packed, a space twenty-four inc!.es long, 
four inches wide, and four high. It is made of wal- 
nut. The top consists of four slabs, each four inches 
wide, connected by hinges, and two thin hanging 
boards covered on both sides with green baize, and 
provided with elastic loops on the under side for hold- 
ing the legs, candlesticks, and other detachable parts 
of the table. A green baize cover, in which are open- 
ings for the candlesticks, is attached along one side, 
and buttoned to the opposite side when the table is 
used. 

Monograms. —Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 373. 

Tursr monograms for marking linen are worked on 
the ground in cross stitch with colored marking cot- 
ton in two shades. 

Initial.— White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 377. 


Tus initial for a handkerchief is worked in stem and 
in satin stitch with fine white embroidery cotton. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Ten-Minute Caxes.—Take two tea-spoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, and mix it with one pint of dry flour. 
Dissolve one tea-spoonful of soda in a tea-cupful of 
milk; rub a piece of butter the size of an egg into the 
dry flour; then beat up one egg and a tea-cnpful of 
sugar; mix all well together, and bake immediately 
after adding the milk and soda. Have your oven ready 
heated before you begin, and you can make and bake 
this cake in ten minutes. 

A Cutoxen Pir.—This favorite dish requires as a ba- 
sis well-made pastry, which need not, however, be of 
the very richest sort. For a large family, or dinner 
company in a small family (say sixteen persons), a 
gallon baking-dish should be chosen of brown or 
white earthenware. Let the cook have ready killed 
four smal! but fat chickens, cut into quarters, the giz- 
zards and livers being carefully included among the 
ingredients. Let them lie all night in a cool place, in 
water slightly salted. For pastry, allow one pound 
and a half of flour, six ounces of butter, and six ounces 
of lard. Take half the flour and make it up into a 
soft dough with a little cold water, a tea-spoonful of 
salt, and a small portion of the butter and lard already 
measured out. Handle it as lightly as possible, and 
lay the dough upon your pastry-board as soon as it 
will stick together, and has been worked smooth, 
Roll it out thin, and with a knife put little bits of lard 
and butter all over the surface; dredge thickly over 
some of the reserved half of the flour; then fold the 
dough over, making the ends meet in the middle, and 
roll out again; repeat this until all the butter, flour, 
and lard have been used up, each time dotting the 
whole surface over with butter and lard, and handling 
lightly. It should be rolled four times at least, to be 
properly flaky. The colder pastry is kept during the 
process of making, the nicer it ix, and to this end a 
marble slab conduces instead of a common biscuit- 
board. Line your baking-dish with a layer of this 
pastry as soon as it is ready. Fill the dish up with 
the pieces of chicken, laying them a little carefully, 
that a nice morsel may come to each slice. Add two 
table-spoonfuls of butter (or one-quarter of a pound, to 
be exact) cut into small pieces, and dredge the chicken 
plentifully with flour, that the gravy be not watery. 
Now add a tea-cup full of water, seasoning with pep- 
per, salt, and parsley or celery. Now cover in the 
chicken with a top layer of pastry. Crimp it prettily 
all around the edges, and set in the stove to bake. 
Let the oven be steadily heated, but do not let the 
pastry get burned. The best-made pie is spoiled by 
careless baking. One hour is enough to allow for the 
baking, if the chicken has been stewed a little first, 
which should always be done, 
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HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
De. P. P. Gimarrin, Detroit, Michigan, says; “I 
have found it very satisfactory in its effec ts, notably i in 
the prostration attendant upon alcoholism.”—{ 4dv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken, Joun Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 119 Reade 8t., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAu, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND _ 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


1199 Broad ’ — St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH | 279 Fulton St,’ Broo preek: 


47 North Kighth St., 1 Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT een eee & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE BASY. 


For the old, the young, 
forladiesandgentle men, 
for the Professor, the 
Student, the Artist, the 
Tourist, the Mechanic. 
No stains. No trouble. 


E, & H.T. ANTHONY 

























ruggists 
Paint Dealers & Stntianers. 
Beware of I mitations 
Beautiful Circular FRFE. 
N.Y.Chem’! 00.3 E.48t N.Y 























& CO., 
X¥— 501 Broadway, N.Y. 
Equipments, $10 and 
is superior to all others 
at same price, having patented improvements. Our 
plates are also the best. “ Instruction book free with 
~~ Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
de ia Faculté de Paris, 
G R | [ 10 N 27, rune Rambuteau, Paria. 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
Ornaments, Furniture, &c. 
ct @) U I D Equa. To Gotp LEar. 
ia. ONE CAN USE IT. 
can be found at most of the fancy work b 
but something else may always be seen at 
Bentley's Art Needlework 
854 Broadway, N. ¥., and 214 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 
Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucsout Tue WORLD 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—I878. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. d 8c. for Catalogue. 


upwa Our ——— 
each h equipment.” Send for r price-list, 
Sold by all Chemists 
WILLIAM'S coo foe 
s es, Cornices, 
"OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 
62 Weert 14th Street, New York. 
NEW YORK SHOPPIN 








Of every deseription for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 
hold articles bought am —— on, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 


Miss MATY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box t 1654, New York. 





SENDS $1.50 for sample dozen unmounted cabinet 
Photographs for Art Albums, and catalogue of 
over 8700 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bevera 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that ‘4 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 

















SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


A PARFUMERIE 
CAPITOL PARIS. 


Fontaine dela Beauté, 
$1 per bottle; Veloutine Face 
Powder, 50c. and $1 per box 
ay nt my $1 per bot 
Trade-Mark tle ator per bottle} Trade-Mark 

Kau de Sutnine, te. Se. and 
$1.50 per bottle: Kan de Bouleau (birch wine), 
$1 per bottle; Brillantine, 75c. and $1 per bot- 
tle; Bandoline, highly eo 5c. per bottle. 
None genuine without trade-mark, seal, and signa- 
ture. Ask po droggist or fancy goods store for a 
descriptive Catalogue, or address 

A. SIMONSON, 34 Hast 14th St., N. Y., 
Sole Agent for the United States, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


The remarkable success 
of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
‘venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
lute mv y to those who have 
losta sports of their once abundant 
bair—or to those who wish to look 
e —whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
4 noe of natural curly hair, they cannot 
F out of wave. One mene rela 
they have no false, wig-like appearance, 
see es and crimps—while 
‘ily n in all other way gy rege 
to every lady 
inions of 
Blonde and 




































ruini 
who wv 
her friends. PF 
Also, the most = 


eclalty. Remember, t th 
at my Head: quarters, 32. 
No. 9 T Bost Send for Ilus- 


trated ed Catalogue, Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination, 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 


Drawing an tangh 
ysART ape neces ects Tatu, Peneaieanie fe 
ones 


ce. mgr Stamp for il 
Art Bestewetl, 
Etching on Linen, &ec. 
beautiful art o 


AINT nc 
EUGENE ste ett 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


om edores rus! 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ai 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th ‘St., N.Y. 
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BEATIY'S Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $1 25. 
Factory running day and night. Catalogue 
bE. dress Dani Daniel F. tty, Washington, N. J. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Prive, $1 


r box. 
© nrvalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 


— + OOMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2 
Com Beware of imitatio 

In eiibie SAFFOLINE LIP ‘oad FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
— light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin © leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 pe: 

box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor wort!.- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment - 
alto health, The hair we use is prepare! | 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, al! long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequallied for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
“ young and old chariningly. 


L. Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10, Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Tilustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all pects of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


54 West 14th St., near 6th ‘awe New York. 
PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 




















For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 





and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best - cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 y 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 2370¥8 57 








With the Perfection. 

Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 
tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 


Without the Perfection. 


my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, Chignons, 
Curls, &c., all of the finest quality of human hair and 
most artistic designs, Gray and white hair a specialty. 
8 warranted as represented or money refunded. 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol” Paris. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., near Union Square, 
Sole Agent for the U. 8. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for resents. Refers to all Chicago. Address (. F. 
GU NTHE R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 








| NEW- 





WHITMAN'S FOUNTAIN PUMe. | 


A Lady or Child can use 
it. Send for large hand- 
=some Illustrated Cata- 
logue. J. A. Wuitman 
Puoviexce, RL 


- PURCHASING AGENCY 

For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men. Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
purchased at lowest rates, Send forcircular. Address 
Miss KATE M. CANNON, P. O. Box 2600, N. Y. City. 








; 0 ) Large ‘Chromo hromo Carde, no o two alike, with name, 
lue., postpaid. @.1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


OUGH oN. RATS. *_Ask Druggists for it. It | 
5c. 


clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, -Bugs. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE CO.’S FLUTING MACHINES, 


Styled ** CROWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” ** AMIERICAN,” ** EAGLE,” 
ARE SOLD at ALL the LEADING HARDWARE and HOUSEFURNISHING STORES. 
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From our Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue. 

Ladies’ Fine Lawn Dressing Sacque, No. 12. 
‘Two rows fine Torchon Lace inserting between tacks 
down front, one row Torchon Lace inserting around 
bottom, deep ruffle Torchon Lace around neck and 
down front. French Sleeves, $2.25. 

THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 
FINE DRESSING SACQUES, 
Ladies’ Fine Muslin and Cambric Underwear, Core 
scts, and Bustles, ae at prices acknowledged to be 
the lowest in the city. 

Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Ave., 102, 1041, and 106 W. 20th St. 









STRANGER.—WHAT DO THE LETTERS C. 
D. A. MEAN? 

NEW-YORKER.—CO-OPERATIVE DRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 

STRANGER.—AND THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 
WITH THE AXE IN THE MIDDLE THAT 
RUNS THROUGH THE LETTERS? 

NEW-YORKER.— THAT IS THE ROMAN 
FASCES, SIGNIFYING THE STRENGTH OF 
UNION, 

STR ANGER.—WHY IS THE FASCES USED BY 
THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION ? 

NEW-YORK ER.— BECAUSE ITS CAPITAL 
IS SUPPLIED BY SIX THOUSAND PROMI- 
NENT MEN AND WOMEN, EVERY STATE 
AND TERRITORY BEING REPRESENTED. 

STRANGER,.—WHAT DOES THIS ASSOCIA- 
TION SELL? 

YORKER.—EVERYTHING YOUR 
WIFE, DAUGHTERS, AND SMALL BOYS 
WEAR, BESIDES EVERYTHING THAT IS 
KNOWN AS MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 

STRANGER.—IS THERE READY-MADE 
CLOTHING? 

NEW-YORKER.—THE BEST AND CHEAP- 
EST IN TOWN. THE ASSOCIATION IS NOW 
OPENING A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
MISSES’ WHITE PIQUE, WHITE CAMBRIC, 
WHITE LAWN, AND WHITE LACE DRESSES. 
THERE ARE HANDSOME STYLES OF WHITE 
PIQUE FROM $6 50 UPWARD; HANDSOME 
STYLES OF WHITE CAMBRIC FROM $1 87 TO 
$5 50; HANDSOME STYLES OF LAWN FROM 
#3 TO $8; FINE WHITE LACE DRESSES 
FROM $9 TO $24; EXTRA FINE AND ELE- 
GANT DRESSES FROM $18 TO $50. 

STRANGER,.—ID LIKE TO HAVE FURTHER 
INFORMATION, 

NEW-YORKER.—THEN BY ALL MEANS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR VISIT THE 


— CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED), 
31 &33 W. Twenty-Third St., New York City. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINKE..... ............-005, : 
Fey ek | a rene per 
eT ONES 05 wasn cesinn cecccceevscesss 
The THREE above publications... 
RG) OTe A IO 55 ccc cccceiune cectess 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. 








HARPER’S MAGAZID 5 OH 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE} Seeeveieeesetve , 
WARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).............cesce0e8 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratui ly on application to Hazper & Brorusns. 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 














Their chief merits are: : eerie Wentcinaniiangs Separation of Rolls Without Compressing | : 
Spring; Non-liability of Cutting the Material; Greatest Capacity for all Kinds 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 





i HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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E Alley & SOLS, 
Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


INSTRUCTS YOU HOW TO SHOP ADVANTAGE- 
OUSLY THROUGH ITS ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF ALL GOODS FOR SALEIN OUR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. COUNTRY FAMILIES, THEREFORE, 
AS WELL AS SUBURBAN DWELLERS AND NEW 
YORK RESIDENTS, WILL FIND IT CONVENIENT 
TO HAVE THE MAGAZINE AT HAND. WHAT- 
EVER MAY BE NEEDED FOR WIFE, HUSBAND, 
OR CHILDREN’S WEAR CAN BE FOUND IN OUR 
STOCK. 


SINGLE COPIES, l5c. SUBSCRIPTION, 
50c. PER ANNUM. 


WE ALSO ISSUE A FREE CATALOGUE,WHICH 
18 SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, $1134 TO 317 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, AND 63 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


OUR 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underelothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
IS NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d S8t., 


NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES. 
Just received, an invoice of All-Silk Under. 
wear for Ladies, in Pale Pink, Pale Blue, 


White, Violet, Cardinal, and Ecru. 


Broadway & (9th St. 

















Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 


Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$A i0 $90 per day at home. Samples worth $ free. 
$777 





Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





NINDSOL, Crawlord, & SIND SO0 
CUSTOM 
SHIRT DEPARTMENT. 


With increased facilities afforded by the en- 
largement of our factory, and the direct importa- 
tions of the best makes of Irish Linens, together 
with special contracts made with the Wamsutta 
Mills, we are enabled to make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 


The Best Shirts in the World, 


MADE TO ORDER, 


Six for $6. 


We mean exactly what we say; IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE BETTER SHIRTS AT 
ANY PRICE; the bodies are made of Wamsutta 
Muslin with re-inforced fronts, the bosoms are 
2200, 3-ply all linen, the neck and wristbands 
of fine linen, extra double-stitched yokes and 
facings on sleeves and back, the button-holes, 
&c., finished in the very best manner, and with 
the measures taken carefully, according to direc- 
tions given, 


A PERFECT FIT IS GUARANTEED, 
OK THE MONEY REFUNDED. 





Send for order blanks and directions for 
self-measurement. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
6th and 19th 


Established 1840. 


JONES, 


Sth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 
“SPECIALTY.” 


Child’s Nainsook Dress, handsomely trimmed with 
Embroidery, at 40 cents; worth 75 cents. 


Avenue St., 








Lace Cap, trimmed with Kibbon, &c., $1.25. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.8.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


THE ONLY FECT (5) 
HINE. A. 














» CHICAGO. ILL. 
= ATLANTA GA. 


3 Most Beautiful Advertising Cards ever seen, given 
with a copy of None Such Baking Powder Recipe 
Book, for 25c. in stamps. (In using other baking pow- 
der with these recipes take 44 or }; more powder than 
the recipe calls for.) Gro, C. Hanrorn, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Can secure permanent employmen 


Lady A ents with good salary ro! ueen oat 
Skirt 8 ing S rte etc. mpte ou 
Free. ‘Address Queen Clty Baspender on, Bistinnatl, oO 
{1ARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. » 2 





70 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily mide. Costly 
$72 Outfitiree. Address Tuvz & Co.,Aug ista,Maine, 


Mw. ¥. 


GEORGE KEYES SON & C0., 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


LADIES UNDERWEAR. 


We are now offering very great inducements 
in FINE UNDERGARMENTS, and will be 


pleased to mail our 


Illustrated Catalogue 


ON APPLICATION. 

















ALSO, A VERY LARGE LINE OF 


Infants’ and Children’s Garments, 
Lawn Caps to Misses’ Cloaks. 


As the season has been a short one, owing to 
prolonged cold weather, we guarantee great bar- 
gains in every department. 





Messrs. 

JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Are now selling the balance 
of their Wool, and Silk-and 
Wool Dress Goods, at prices 
that cannot fail to interest 
purchasers of Summer 
Goods. 

Their lines of Colored 
Grenadines, Canton Crepe, 
Crepe de Chine, Nun’s Veil- 
ing, Pongee (all colors), and 
thin fabrics, are very com- 
plete. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. llth St, 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West 14th St., 9 Rue de Clery, 
Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 

FRESH and EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES in FRENCH 
TRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS, and 
Bonnets and Hats Trimmed in the House. 
UNTRIMMED BONNETS and ROUND HATS, 
MOURNING MILLINERY 
A Sprotauty, made up in the most correct and elegant 

styles and at short notice, 
MILLINERY 
MISSES AND YOUNG GIRLS, 
FOR LITTLE BOYS, IN NEW AND 
ATTRACTIVE STYLES. 
BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS, 
GARNITURES FOR EVENING DRESSES, 
WAIST BOUQUETS, COACHING BOUQUETS. 


FOR 
AND HATS 


and in Great Variety. Jardinieres and Jardiniere Plants. 
Owing to the backwardness of the season, REDUC- 
TIONS RULE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
Wwe should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


attention shown as would be purchasers, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO, 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








sook Practical Life. |i vetuec ori 


pp. Clear type, finest binding and Ilustrati 
AGENTS WANTED. 875 to #150 per — 
For Terms, address J. C. MCCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUVENIR 


$6 
0 





Send four 8c. stamps for large Ar- 
tistic Palette, beautifully decorated. 
C. L.Woopxvrr, 11 Spruce St., N.Y. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


Chromo, Motto, Hand,& Bouquet Cards,with name, 10c, 
Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Haven,Ct. 





Persons not desiring to buy will have the same | 


Millinery Materials of all Fashionable Descriptions | 


| 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with “The Stadent’s Series.” 


II. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, [luminated Cloth, 

2 50, 


$2 50, 
IIL. 
SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


Preached 
in Westminster Abbey. 


By Artur’ Penguyn Sran- 


Ley, D.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
1V. 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
Barsov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 


smile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean - Pau! Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by Exven E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Y, 
BENTLEY. By R.C. Jess. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men of 
Letters.” 








Vi. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James AntTuony 
Frovupr, M.A., Editor of ** Remiuiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents each. 

VIL. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK -EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Jous R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. Svo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 

Vit. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuanixs Duke 
Yoner, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 

Ix, 

PLAIN-SPEAKING. By the Anthor of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” T2imo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 


x 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacon Anporr, A 





Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. strated by a Steel-Plite 
Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

XI. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newooms 
LL.D., Professor U. 8. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With One Hundred and Twelve 
Engravings, and Five Maps of the Stars. 
Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8vo, 


Two Old Cats. By Vinreinta W. Jounson. 15 cents. 


Marion Fay. 


20 cents. 


By Anruony Troitors. Illustrated. 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Brappon. 15 cents, 

Why Fraa Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Anrnony TuuLLorg. 10 cents, 

The Queen of Bohemia. By Josnru Harron. 15 cts. 


Doctor L’Estrange. By Annetrre Lysrer. 20 cents. 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crou. Hay. 15 cents. 
For Cash Only. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


Exchange No Robbery. 


By M. Beruam- Evwarps. 
15 cents. 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony Trouiornr. 15 cents. 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Liture. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Lo Part. 


By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents, 





@™ Hareer & Broriuens will send ann of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C2 Hanren’s Caratogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stancps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive 
OIL STOVE. 
The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on the 


. principle of the Sir Hum 
pury Davy Safety Lamp, for use 






a ome in mines, thus making it Abse. 
s8 lately Non-Explosive. 
5S j Will not smoke when placed in 
coal a drancit, Reservoir finished in 
) = imitation of Scotch Granite 
a2 Our 1882 Stove has improved 
ss Bake Oven, Stoan’s Hinecep 
a = ae CHIMNEY FRONTS, and many other 


valuable improvements. SEN 
FOR CATALOGTE, 


If YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1gut Wonpers OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE 
The Adams & Westlake Mf. Co. 
45 Summer St., Boston. 100 Beekman 8t., N. Y 
95 Lake St., Chicago. 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. ¥ 


tt A T E 1} Send seven 8-cent stamps for beau- 
. tiful set of imported cards (cut 

out), gilt, 6 designs. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
3 Per Week can be made in any locality. 
Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 


free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 





OACHES, 
Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants, Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
** ROUGH ON RATS.” l5c., druggists, 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XY., NO. 24, 











FACETIZ. 
Aporoaies for poor dinners are generally ont of place. 
But when a lady has a forgetful husband, who*without * 
warning brings home a dozen guests to sit down to a 
plain family dinner for three or four, it is not in ha- 
man nature to keep absolute silence. What to say 
and how to say it form the problem. Mrs, Tacker, the 
wife of Judge Tucker, of Williamsburg, solved this 
problem -yeare agé.' She was the daughter or niece of 
Sir Peyton Skipworth, and celebrated for her beauty, 
wit, and ease and grace of nanner. Her temper and tact 
were put.to,the proof one court day, when the judge 
brought with him the accustomed half-score or niore 
of lawyers, for whom not the slightest preparation had 
been made, the jadge having quite forgotten to remind 
his wife that it wae court p As and she herself having 
overlooked the fact. - The dinner was served with ele- 
vance, and Mrs. Tucker made herself very charming. 
Jpon rising to leave the guests to their wine, she said: 
* Gentlemen, you have dined to-day with Judge Tuck- 
er; promise me that you will all dine to-morrow with 
me.” This was all her apology, whereupon the geutle- 
men all declared that such a wife was beyond price. 
The judge then explained the situation, and the nex 
day there was a noble banquet. Moral—Never Worry 

a guest with apologies. 
clined iamtininesia 
Mustoat.—The cat is the great American prima don- 
na. If boot-jacks were bouquets, her nine lives would 
be strewn with roses. 
a 
“How beautiful the dome of heaven is this even- 
ing,” said Angelica, as she leaned heavily on his arm. 
© The stars seem to look down upon us—” 
“Oh yea,” said practical John; “it’s impossible for 
them to look up to us, you know.” 





Pinch cL an 
The German sporting paper, the Baer, recently pub- 
lished the following interesting anecdote, delightfully 
illustrative of the amiability and readiness of wit for 
which the late Queen Louise, the Emperor William's 
mother, one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
women of her time, was so justly celebrated. One 
day Frederick William ILL, upon entering his consort’s 
boudoir at the breakfast hour, as was his wont, caught 
sight of a new cap upon the queen's work-table, and 
laughingly inquired how much she bad paid for it. 

“Very little,” was the reply; “I chose one of the 
cheapest in the shop. It cost only four thalers” (about 
twelve shillings). 

**Only four thalers!” rejoined the king. “A great 
deal too mach money, I should say, for such a thing 
as that.” 

So saying he walked across the room to a window 
overlooking the Schloss-Platz, and happening to per- 
ceive an old pedsionéd Guardsman passing by, culled 
him up to the room, and poiiting to the queen, ex- 
claimed: “That lady sitting on.the sofa has more 
money than she knows what to do with. Now tell 
me, my old comrade, how much do you think she gave 
for that cap lying there on the table ?” 

After taking a good look at the cap, the puzzled vet- 
eran shragged his shoulders and replied: “1 dare say 
it cost a few groschen” (about sixpence). 

* Groschen, indeed !” cried the king, casting a tri- 
umphant glance at his smiling consort. “TI tell you 
she paid four thalers for it! Go to her; I'll answer 
for it, she'll give you just as much as the cap cost.” 

Taking out her purse, the queen counted out four 
brand-new thalers, and dropped them one by one into 
the soldier’s outstretched hand, saying: “* You see that 
tall gentleman standing by the window. He has much 
more money than I; in- 
deed, everything I possess 
comes to me trom him, 
Now go to him; I feel 
certain that he will give 
you jast twice as much as 
you have had from me.” 

The king, caught in his 
own trap, produced eight 
thalers. with an -affected 
reluctance that elicited a 
burst of happy laughter 
from the quéen, and band- 
ed them to the stout old 

vensicner, who went on 
bis Way rejoicing. 

> 

















The question as to who 
shall be speaker .of the 
house has to*be settled 
after every marriage. 

sandiatiglipmeminnts 


“T came off with flying 
colors,” as ‘the painter 
said when he fell from 
the ladder with palette 
o’er his thumb. 


cenenniitiditiadiamatnes 
“T find that with light 


meals my health im- 
proves,” said the Esqui- 
man; and down went 


* another candle. 
cisinaljeniiitimmstatnne 
A Western editor once 
apologized to his readers . 
somewhat after this fash- 
jou: “We intended to 
have a death and a mar- 
riage to publish this week, 
but a violent storm prevented the wedding, and the 
doctor being taken sick himself, the patient recovered, 
anc we are accordingly cheated out of both.” 





<i Es EST 

“What do you think of my article on the political 
situation ?” inquired Fenderson. 

*“ Everybody I have heard speak of it,” replied Fogg, 
“ praises it very highly.” 

“Do they 2?” said Fenderson, eagerly. ‘‘ Whom have 
you beard speak of it?” 

* Nobody but yourself,” said Fogg, carelessly. 
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DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR (much pleased with himself as the Wicked Marquess). ‘‘ Puew! 


RATHER COMPLIMENTARY. 


We t, I wasn’t so VERY Bap, O_p Man, was 


AUTHOR (Promfter, Stage-Manage?, etc.). “‘ WELL, MY DEAR FELLow, I DON’T EXACTLY KNOW HOW Bap you CAN Br!” 


Little Willie has been summarily corrected by his 
mother for repeated acts of naughtiness. The pun- 
ishment being over, “‘ Papa,” he sobs, in tones of an- 
guish, ‘how could you marry such an ill-tempered 
woman as mamma ?” 


“Out, ouT, BRIEF Tapir !” 


To beautify the cake, we frost its top, but when Fa- 


in that light, but hasten to cover up his work. 


SAA EEOC TA Sy 

“My wife,” remarked Fitznoodle, ‘‘is fairly crazy 
over the fashions. _ She's got the delirium trimmins.” 

enahepeiiaimapae 

“See, mamma!” exclaimed a little one, as puss, with 
-arching spine and elevated rudder, strutted around 
the table—“ see, Kitty's eaten so much she can’t shut 
her tail down! 
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“THE LATEST 





THING OUT” 





IN STRAW HATS. 





ther Time frosts our human top, we do not consider it 


A young mother who had been reared in luxury and 
was lacking in practical knowledge one day under- 
took to give her child a bath in a small foot-tub. The 
lady’s mother, who lives with her, passing throngh the 
room, dipped her finger in the water, and told her 
daughter it was too cold 
for the little one, and that 
she would have to warm 
it. Instead of adding a 
little warm water, she 
placed the bath-tub, with 
the baby in it, on a small 
gas stove, and waited 
for further developments. 
The developments came 
as soon as the bottom of 
the tub began to get ex- 
trawarm. The offspring 
gave one yell, and when 
the fond mother, grand- 
mother, and two servants 
rushed to the rescue, 
there was more stewed 
baby and hot water and 
gas stove lying around 
that room than you could 
shake a stick at. 


pa 

Why ought church bells 
to be sounded at a wed- 
ding ?—Becanse no mar- 
riage 1s complete without 
a ring. 


A friend meeting Pat 
one day said, “* Paddy, did 
you ever see the Queen ?” 

‘See the Queen, is it ?” 
said Pat. “No; but I had 
an uncle that onset very 
nearly saw the Juke of 
York.” - 





What neat things Charlie Lamb conld say! Ona 
wet, miserable, foggy autumn day in London he was 
accosted. by a beggar woman with: “ Please, sir, be- 
stow a little charity upon a poor destitute widow 
woman who is perishing for lack of food. Believe 
me, ‘sir, I have seen better days.” 

“So have I,” said Lamb, banding the poor creature 
a shilling—‘‘so have I; it’s a miserable day! Good- 
by ! good-by !” m 

“T should think that you would feel badly about 
leaving this place,” said the house-maid to the depart- 
ing cook. 

*T don’t; I'm glad to go. 
of you—except the dog. 
washed the plates for me!” 

citrsineteniiliienanditipiats 

“I'm not going to school any more,” said a little 
four-year-old boy to his mother, on his return after 
his first day at the Kindergarten. 

“Why, my dear? Don’t you like to see the little 
boys and girls?” 

“Yes; but I don’t want to go,” persisted the boy, 
“cause my teacher says that to-morrow she’s going 
to try to put an idea into my head.” 

‘icenneailiiioanes 


I ain’t sorry to leave any 
Poor old Tiger, he always 


When a lawyer was once stating his point for the 
twelfth time, the judge interrupted him by saying: 
“Yon have made-that point cleven times already.” 

“True, your honor,” was the lawyer's reply, “ but 
there are twelve men on the jury.” 

ioral adlipontiotemnes 


Weatner Rerort—A clap of thunder. 
ened ected 


We de undersigned bein’ a Coroner's jury to set on 
de body ob de nigger Sambo, now dead an’ gone afore, 
hab been sittin’ on de said nigger aforesaid, and find 
dat de same did on de 14 day of Jinerwary come to 
death by fallin’ from de bridge ober de riber and broken 
his neck whar we find he was subsequently drowned 
and arterwards washed to de riber side whar-we sup- 
pose he was froze to death, 











AN INDIGNATION MEETING. 
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